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WESLEY'S ATTITUDE TOWARD LUTHER. 
By PROFESSOR JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


What was Wesley's relation to Luther? What was his at- 
titude toward him? What was his debt to him? In seeking 
to answer these questions in an historical spirit let us take 
Wesley's references to Luther in chronological order 

(1). * In the evening [of May 24, 1738] I went very unwill- 
ingly to a society in Adlersgate street [London], where one 
was reading Luther's preface to the Epistle to the Romans. 
About a quarter before nine, while Luther was describing the 
change which God works in the heart through faith in Christ 
I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone for salvation. And an assurance was given me 
that he has taken away my sins, even mince, saved me from the 
law of sin and death.”+ 

Wesley was now thirty-five years old. He had been a pious 
and religious youth, conscientious and devout, student at 
Christ Church College, Oxford, fellow of Lincoln College, or- 
dained deacon in the Church of England, 1725, priest in 1728, 
served as his father’s curate at Epworth, and in 1729 joined a 
society of Bible students at Oxford, who for their strict living 
and religious spirit were nick-named the “ Holy Club” and 
“Methodists.” These students took the sacrament at Christ 


* I shail use the third London edition of his Works in 14 vols. 1831, re- 
printed in 1881. 
t Journal, May 1738, i, 103. 
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Church weekly, met together every night for conversation, 
prayer, and study of the Greek Testament, visited the prisoners, 
ministered to the needy, and as tar as possible released those 
imprisoned tor small debts. His good old father, the busy 
rector at Epworth, encouraged him inevery way. “1 have the 
highest reason to bless God that he has given me two sons to- 
gether at Oxford, to whom he has granted grace and courage 
to turn the war against the world and the devil.” In 1733 
Wesley published his first book, A Coliction of Forms of 
Prayers for kvery Day iv the Week. We became more and 
more a High Churchman. 

In 1733 Oglethorpe founded the colony of Georgia as a refuge 
for poor debtors and for the persecuted Protestants of Germany. 
When ministers were asked to go to the colony, men “ inured 
to the contempt of the ornaments and convenience ot life, to 
bodily austerities, and to serious thoughts,” the two Wesleys, 
with characteristic readiness to serve, responded. The stormy 
voyage out (1735) was really the turning point of Wesley's life. 
On board were some German Moravian Brethren, among 
others, their bishop Nitschmann, and Wesley with his usual in- 
tellectual curiosity and love of study plunged into the German 
language that he might converse with these men. He was 
wonderfully impressed by their piety. 

«At seven I went to the Germans. I had long before ob- 
served the great seriousness of their behavior. Of their hum. 
ility they had given continual proof by performing those ser- 
vile offices for the other passengers which none of the English 
would undertake, for which they desired and would receive no 
pay, saying, ‘it was good for their proud hearts,’ and ‘ their 
loving Saviour had done more for them.’ And every day had 
given them occasion of showing meekness which no injury 


could move. If they were pushed, struck, or thrown down, 
they rose again and went their way ; but no complaint was 
found in their mouth. There was now an opportunity of try- 
ing whether they were delivered from the spirit of fear, as well 
as that of pride, anger, and revenge. In the midst of the psalm ‘ 
wherewith their service began, the sea broke over, split the 
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main sail to pieces, covered the ship, and poured in between. 
the main decks as if the great deep had already swallowed us 
up. A terrible screaming began among the English. The 
Germans calmly sung on. I asked one of them afterwards, 
‘Was you afraid?’ He answered,‘ I thank God, No.’ I asked, 
‘ But were not your women and children afraid?’ He replied 
mildly, No; our women and children are not afraid to die.’ 
From them I went to their crying, trembling neighbors and 
pointed out to them the difference in the hour of trial be- 
tween him that feareth God, and them that feareth him not. 
A\t twelve the wind fell. This was the most glorious day which 
I have hitherto seen,” (i, 21-2). 

Though Wesiey did not act for some time on these impres- 
sions, but. retained his High Church enthusiasm and methods, 
and energetically worked in that spirit in Georgia, there can be 
no doubt that his intercourse with ** the Germans ” on shipboard 
and later was the determining element in his whole future lite. 
Speaking after the manner of men, if Wesley had not learned 
German we would never have heard of him, and if he had not 
fallen in with the men of the Unitas Fratrum the Methodist 
movement would never have been. Herrnhut is in a true sense 
the real mother of the evangelical revival of the 18th century, 

“Mr. Oglethorpe returned from Savannah with Mr. Spang- 
enberg, one of the pastors of the Germans. I soon found what 
spirit he was of, and asked his advice with regard to my own 
conduct. He said,‘ My brother, I must first ask you one or 
two questions. Have you the witness within yourselt? Does 
the Spirit of God bear witness with your spirit that you are a 
child of God?’ I was surprised and knew not what to answer. 
I paused and said, ‘I know he is the Saviour of the world.’ 
‘ True,’ replied he ; ‘ but do you know that he has saved you ?’ 
I answered ‘I hope he died to save me.’ He only added, ‘Do 
you know yourself?’ I said, ‘I do.’ But I fear that they 
were vain words,” (i. 23). 

The echo of this conversation returns in the account of Wes- 
ley’s so-called conversion, quoted above. The faith that saves 
now from all sin and fear, and the assurance of the Spirit that 
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we are the sons of God, these are and always have been the fun- 
damental things in Methodism, and these Wesley learned from 
his Germans. 

Wesley returned to England early in 1738 disillusioned and 
sick at heart. His High Church practices and all his zeal had 
brought him no peace, and he came back feeling that there was 
something vital in Christianity which he had not yet attained. 
It was the working of the Protestant leaven, the lesson which 
all his ardent Anglicanism had not yet taught him. And yet 
it was the first principle of the Gospel (see Rom. 5 : 1, 2), to 
learn which he had to sit at the feet of the wandering, perse- 
cuted, simple hearted Christians of another clime and another 
language, and to come into the full possession of which he had 
to listen to Luther's illuminating words as almost to a new 
revelation come from God. 

After his return to England he continued to seek this simple 
way of faith, attending faithfully all the services of his own 
Church as welt as associating constantly with the Germans. 
Finally on the evening of May 24, 1738, at a meeting of a re- 
ligious society in Aldersgate street, London, as some one was 
reading Luther he found the assurance of salvation through 
faith, as quoted above. 

I have often wondered what special passage it was in 
Luther’s preface to Romans which was the occasion of what has 
been called in a true sense Wesley’s conversion. When I was 
studying in Leipsic I had a German friend, who knew English 
thoroughly, translate this preface, intending to have it published 
when I returned. The late Rev. Dr. P. Anstadt, of York, Pa., 
was, however, working at a translation at the same time, and 
he published it early in the year 1903. Since then a translation 
has been published by the Rev. Dr. Hay through the Lutheran 
Publishing Society. Wesley says that Luther was “ describing 


the change which God works in the heart through faith in 
Christ.” Maybe it was this passage: “ Hence it comes that 
faith alone justifies and fulfills the law, for faith procures the 
Spirit through the merits of Christ. But the Spirit fills the 
heart with joy and peace, as the law requires, and thus the good 
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works proceed spontaneously from faith.” (Anstadt’s tr., 
53-4). Or this: “ Faith is a divine work within us which 
changes and renews us in God, according to John i: 13: 
‘which were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.’ This destroys the old Adam 
and makes new creatures of us in heart, will, disposition and all 
our powers. Qh, faith is a living, active, zealous, mighty thing, 
inasmuch as it cannot possibly remain unproductive of good 
works” (61-2). At any rate the experience which Luther de- 
scribes made Methodism. Let us keep this initial debt of Wes- 
ley to Luther in mind, or, as we proceed, we may become dis- 
couraged at the reaction of Wesley’s ingrained Anglicanism, 

(2). “ In the evening three young women agreed to meet to- 
gether weekly [in Bristol] with the same intention as those in 
London, viz., * To confess their faults one to another, and pray 
one for another, that they may be healed.’ At eight, four 
young men agreed to meet in pursuance of the same design. 
How dare any man deny this to be (as to the substance of it)a 
means of grace, ordained of God? Unless he will affirm (with 
Luther in the fury of his Solifidianism) that St. James’s Epistle 
is an epistle of straw.” * 

It would appear that some Moravians in England in empha- 
sizing faith had depreciated the means of grace, and perhaps 
had referred to this as the Consequence of the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone. Wesley’s practical instinct and his love 
of meeting and organizing believers and seekers into little so- 
cieties made him impatient of this, and in his impatience he 
has a fling at Luther which really does injustice to the latter's 
doctrine of justification, as well as to his position in regard to the 
Epistle of James. As to the former I shall have a word to say 
later. Luther never said in the bald way in which he is so often 
quoted that james’s Epistle is an epistle of straw. In the preface 
to the translation of the New Testament, 1522 and later, he is 
speaking of the way we can tell the comparative religious value 
of the books: it is their closeness to the Gospel and their ex- 


Journal April 9, 1739, i : 186. 
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planation of its nature. “ From this,” he says, “ you can rightly 
judge among all the books, and distinguish which are the best.” 
Among the latter he classes the Gospel of John and his First 
Epistle, especially the Epistle to the Romans, further those to 
the Galatians and Ephesians, and finally the First Epistle of 
Peter. They have the right kernel and mark among the books, 
for they show forth Christ and everything which it is necessary 
to know in order to be saved. “ Therefore St. James's Epistle 
is aright strawy epistle, for it has no evangelical way in it,” 
that is, it does not show forth the way of salvation according 
to the Gospel, as does John and Romans. In his special pre- 
face to St. James in this translation of the New Testament (the 
same series of prefaces to which that to Romans belongs), 
he praises it that it does not set forth a doctrine of men, but 
only treats of God's law, and acknowledges James's good inten- 
tion to ward off a false trust in a faith in which works are want- 
ing (a faith which he also repudiated), but thinks that James in 
his understanding and in his words was too weak in this cause, 
so that he desired to attain with emphasis on law what Paul 
had provided for by incentive to love, and thereby directly con- 
tradicted the teaching of Paul concerning justification by faith. 
Besides, there is lacking a doctrine of Christ, which is the true 
touchstone for all books, whether they treat of Christ or not. 
What does not teach Christ is not apostolic, even if Peter or 
Paul taught it ; what preaches Christ is apostolic, even if Judas, 
Pilate or Annas wrote it. * 

We have learned how to reconcile Paul and James; Luther 
had not. But he did not thereby reject the latter (straw has its 
uses), but retained it in his Bible for the warning against a false 
faith, though for the whole doctrine of salvation by faith he 
held by Paul. It is fair to say, however, that in his later edi- 
tions of the preface to the New Testament he omitted the refer- 
ence tothe Epistle of James as “ right strawy.” 

(3). “ I set out for London, and read ever in the way that 
celebrated book, Martin Luther's ‘Comment on the Epistle to 


* See Kostlin, Martin Luther: Sein Leben und seine Schriften, 5th ed. 
by Kawerau, Berl. 1903, i, 566-7. 
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the Galatians.’ I was utterly ashamed. How have I esteemed 
this book, only because I heard it commended by others; or, 
at best, because I had read some excellent sentences occasion- 
ally quoted from it! But what shall I say, now I judge for 
myself? Why, not only that the author makes nothing out, 
clears up not one considerable difficulty; that he is quite 
shallow in his remarks on many passages, and muddy and con- 
fused on almost all; but that he is deeply tinctured with Mys- 
ticism throughout, and hence often dangerously wrong. To 
instance only one or two points: How does he (almost in the 
words of Tauler) decry reason, right or wrong, as an irreconcili- 
able enemy to the Gospel of Christ!) Whereas, what is reason 
(the faculty socalled) but the power of apprehending, judging 
and discerning? Which power is to be no more condemned in 
the gross than seeing, hearing, or feeling. Again, how blas- 
phemously does he speak of good works, and of the law of 
God ; constantly coupling the law with sin, death, hell, and the 
devil; and teaching that Christ delivers us from them all alike. 
Whereas it can no more be proved that Christ delivers us from 
the law of God than that he delivers us from holiness or from 
heaven. Here (I apprehend) is the grand error of the Mora- 
vians. They follow Luther for better, for worse. Hence their 
‘No works; no law; no commandments. But who art thou 
that ‘ speakest evil of the Law, or judgest the Law.’ 

“In the evening [of the next day] 1 came to London and 
preached on these words (Gal. 6 : 15); ‘In Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature. After reading Luther's miserable comment upon 
the text, I thought it my bounden duty openly to warn the 
congregation against that dangerous treatise; and to retract 
whatever recommendation I might ignorantly have of it.” * 

This is a reaction with a vengence! Luther published two 
Commentaries on Galatians, 1519 and 1535, both founded on 
his lectures at Wittenberg University, both giving substantially 
the same teaching, but the latter about three times as large as 
the former. Outside of Romans this epistle was the great 


* Journal, June 15, 16, 1741 (i. 315-6. ) 
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favorite of Luther, as he found in it his views as to law, justi- 
fication, and grace expressed in a concise, uncompromising 
way. “The Epistle to the Galatians,” said Luther, “ is my 
Epistle, to which I have entrusted myself, my Catherine von 
Bora.” And it is in his Commentary on Galatians that we 
find the best and most exhaustive exposition of his own theology 
in this fundamental part of it. Melanchthon recommended 
the first Commentary as the thread of Theseus, by which one 
could safely find his way through the labyrinth of Biblical 
science. In his letters to his friends, however, Luther spoke 
of his own dissatisfaction with it, as he thought the Epistle 
capable of a clearer and richer interpretation. This he gave 
with a tremendous swing and emphasis in his edition of 1535. 
It is one of the greatest as well as most characteristic works 
of Luther. Every sentence is a sledge-hammer. The whole 
book is a battle-piece where Luther lays low the Roman 
Church in both its doctrine and morals, delivers himself as to 
the Anabaptists, as well as expands and explains and defends 
his own teaching. “The Biblical content with which Luther 
here concerns himself, the mighty interest it had for him, the 
lofty exaltation which came from this, and the mighty con- 
centration of his spirit, brought it about that this Commentary 
is the most significant literary product of his academic activity, 
and, if we distinguish between scientific, practical, and churchly- 
polemical writings, it has became the most significant of his 
scientific dogmatic works.”’* 

An English translation was published as early as 1575, with 
a commendatory note by Bishop Edwin Sandys ot London, 
(1570-5), and numerous editions have been published since, 
the last as late as 1875. 

To understand Wesley's reaction we must say a word on his 
break with the Moravians in the summer of 1740. With the 
earlier teaching of the Brethren he found no fault, and with the 
main part he agreed to the end. But in October, 1739, Philip 
Henry Molther, an Alsatian ordained by Zinzendorf for 


* KOstlin, as above, ii, 301. On the 1519 Gal. Com. see the same i, 
274-5. 
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Pennsylvania, came to London, and filled the society with 
quietistic ideas which were abhorrent both to Wesley's practi- 
cal sense and his high estimation of the ordinary means of 
grace, inherited from his Anglican father and Puritan forefath- 
ers. Molther taught that there were no degrees in faith, that 
if one had the least doubt or lacked perfect peace he had no 
true faith, that in this condition attendance on the means of 
grace, especially the Lord’s supper, was useless if not wrong, 
that faith must be waited for in stillness, and that the ordi- 
nances are not means of grace, but only Christ himself. See 
Wesley's Journal for November and December 1739, where 
the whole history is given at length.* These ideas were dia- 
metrically opposed to Wesley’s most cherished convictions as 
well as to all his instincts as a reformer and pastor of souls, 
and after numerous attempts at a composition of differences 
he, with some of his followers, left the united Fetter [ane 
Society, July 20, 1740, and established himself at the Foundry 
—the parting of the ways in the history of the British Unitas 
Fratrum and Methodism. 

After this Wesley seemed to cherish suspicion of Luther, 
whose doctrine of Faith had evidently been alleged as justifi- 
cation for this quietistic Mysticism of some of the Moravians. 
So that when he comes to read carefully Luther's Galatians he 
is ready to find no good in it. And it must be confessed that 
there are passages over which any reader might well stumble, 
and which, to one of the severe ethical ideas of Wesley and to 
one of his almost monastic devotion to the following of Christ 
in godly living and self sacrifice, would appear simply unen- 
durable. Especially would this be true of Luther's strong be- 
lief that sin must remain in believers, that this sin does not 
bring condemnation so long as one has faith, and of his dual 
conception of the Christian life as consisting as it were of an 
outer court where the law has an office, and of the inner court, 


the conscience, where Christ reigns alone, and where the law 

*An excellent brief statement of this breach with the Moravians is 
that by Loofs in the Real Encyck. f. prot. Theol. u Kirche, 3 Aufl. 1903, 
XII, 761-2. The best is in Waner, 7he Begiunings of the Prethren’s 
Church in England, Lord Moravian Pub. of 1901, 72-So. 
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has no function whatever. I can imagine Wesley reading this 
passage, for instance, with disapproval amounting almost to 
horror: “ What is this to me, O Law, that thou accusest me, 
and sayest that thou hast committed many sins? Indeed I 
grant that I have committed many sins, yea, and yet still do 
commit sins daily without number. This toucheth me nothing : 
I am now deaf and cannot hear. Therefore thou talkest to me 
in vain, for | am dead unto thee. But if thou wilt needs dis- 
pute with me as touching my sins, get thee to my flesh and 
members my servants ; teach them, exercise and crucify them; 
but trouble me not, not my conscience, I say, which am a 
lady and queen, and have nothing to do with thee; for I am 
dead to thee, and now I live to Christ, with whom I am_ under 
another law, to wit, the law of grace, which ruleth over sin and 
the law. By what means? By faith in Christ, as Paul declar- 
eth hereafter.”"* Wesley would deny that there is any neces- 
sity for the believer to sin daily, except involuntary sins, sins 
of judgment, or forgetfulness; and he would say that any 
actual or deliberate sin would bring the doer under condemna- 
tion and imperil his salvation. He would say that the con- 
science is the very place where the law ought to reign as the 
eternal standard of right, as rebuke, incentive, correction. He 
would assign to the law a pedagogical function of inestimable 
value, besides affirming that it is binding on the conscience of 
every man who knows it. 

But let us look at Wesley's criticisms more closely. First, 
he makes the general charge that the Commentary is in many 
places shallow and in all places muddy and confused. No 
doubt Luther lacked Wesley's conciseness and clarity of style, 
and wonderful analytical quality. But muddy and confused 
Luther is never, what he saw he saw straight, and he tells 
what he thinks with perfect frankness and _ distinctness. 
Whether he is shallow is a question that will be answered ac- 
cording to the subjective attitude of the critic. If the critic 
thinks he understands the Epistle better than Luther, then the 
latter will appear shallow to him. But for Luther's day and for 


* Com. on Galatians 2 : 19, trans., Lond., 1810, 200. 
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Luther's purpose his Ga/atians is a piece of work wonderfully 
vital and strong. Besides, its persistent publications in many 
editions and languages from 1535 until today is a tribute not 
paid to a shallow book. 

Second, he is deeply tinctured with mysticism. At this 
early time Wesley by mysticism really means quietism, the still 
waiting of the soul on God without the means of grace and 
without actively doing the will of God. The finer and larger 
meanings of mysticism Wesley came to know later, and explic- 
itly withdrew his earlier condemnations. He translated the 
hymns of both French and German mystics, Protestant and 
Catholic, and found a place for their precious contributions to 
Christian life and faith in his own teachings. But now in his 
reaction from the quietism of Molther, because Luther does not 
emphasize Christian works and sacraments and worship in his 
Commentary, but is always emphasizing justification by faith 
alone, he takes offense not at the latter but at the omission of 
the former. As a matter of fact, there is nothing especially 
mystical in Luther’s Galatians. Professor Hermann Hering of 
Halle has shown in an admirable investigation * that every- 
where there are traces of the influence of mysticism in Luther, 
but a great deal of it is only those common Christian ideas 
which the mystics have with the New Testament, and in the 
last part of his book he shows how energetically Luther con- 
tended for those very things so valuable to Wesley, contended 
in his great fight with what he considered the degenerate mys- 
ticism of the fanatics, as he called them, A good deal of 
mysticism is only New Testament Christianity ; with its pan- 
theism and depreciation of means of grace Luther had no 
patience. 

Third, Luther denies reason. This was Luther's thought: 
when men on the ground of reason deny justification by faith 
alone, they are giving to reason an altogether false importance, 
and by it are depriving themselves of salvation. Reason thus 
becomes a false witness, an enemy of God and man. This ex- 


* Die Mystik Luthers in Zusammenhange seiner Theologie und in 
threm Verheltniss zur elteren Mystik, Leipsic, 1879. 
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plains his severe language concerning reason so offensive to us 
moderns. <A better method would have been to say to the ob- 
jector: You deny this on the ground of reason? If you look 
more deeply you will see that this is not contrary to reason at 
all, but is rather affirmed by it, That is, it is better to inform 
one’s reason, not annihilate it even in religious matters. But 
outside of that, Luther allowed reason a large scope. If it did 
not deny God and faith, he allowed it, with Wesley, the “power 
of apprehending, judging, discoursing.” 

Fourth, Luther coupled the law with sin, death and the devil, 
and says that Christ delivers from them all. It is true that 
Luther does this in his Galatians. In his remarks on Gal. 
2:19 (For I through the law died unto the law, that I might 
live unto God) he lays, himself open to inferences by Antino- 
mians which might lead to the wildest excesses. But they 
would be false inferences. Luther was really not so far from 
Wesley in his idea ot the moral law. It was still binding on 
Christian men. External conduct should be regulated by it. 
The flesh (external relations, man in the lower sphere) is still 
under the law. Only in the conscience (man in the higher 
sphere, in relation to God and eternity) grace has come in and 
freed us from the law, having justified us by faith, so that here 
we cannot be condemned, but have peace with God. Now the 
main question is, Does this faith that thus justifies actually re- 
new and save, and thus infallibly secure good works hence- 
forth (barring, of course, the sins which still cling, according to 
both Catholic and Protestant theology, to the regenerate man 
as long as he is in this world)? It Luther denies the accusing 
power of the law in the conscience of the justified, does he yet 
secure the actual fulfillment of the law in the life of the justi- 
fied? Hedoes. I have marked many passages even in his 


Galatians where he does this with admirable clearness and em- 
phasis, but it is not necessary to quote them here. Wesley 
nowhere accuses Luther of Antinomianism, he nowhere accuses 
him of teaching a faise or idle or non-effective faith. He never 
says that Luther does not guard good works, 

Fifth, Luther’s comment of Gal. 6:15 is a miserable one. 
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I differ from Wesley here. Negatively the comment on Gal. 
6:15 is much less objectionable than some others, and posi- 
tively it is one of the most admirable in the whole book. The 
main point is that the observance of ceremonies and laws, 
Jewish and Gentile, do not avail in the matter of salvation, but 
a new creature. It closes with these golden words: 

«“ Now a new creature, whereby the image of God is renewed, 
is not made by any colour or counterfeiting of good works 
(‘for in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumcision’), but by Christ, by whom it was created 
after the image of God in righteousness and true holiness. 
When works are done, they bring indeed a new show and 
outward appearance wherewith the world and the flesh are 
delighted, but not a new creature; for the heart remaineth 
wicked as it was before, full of the contempt of God and infi- 
delity. Therefore a new creature is the work of the Holy 
Ghost, which cleanseth our heart by faith (Acts xv : 9), and 
worketh the fear of God, love, chastity and other Christian 
virtues and giveth power to bridle the flesh, and to reject the 
righteousness and wisdom of the world. Here is no colouring 
or new outward show, but a thing done indeed. Here is cre- 
ated another sense and another judgment, that is to say, alto- 
gether spiritual, which abhorreth those things that before it 
greatly esteemed. The monkish life and order did so bewitch 
us in time past, that we thought that there was no other way 
to salvation, But now we judge of it far otherwise. We are 
now ashamed of those things which we adored as most heavenly 
and holy, before we were regenerated into this new creature. 

“Wherefore the changing of garments and other outward 
things, is not a new creature (as the monks dream), but it is 
the renewing of the mind by the Holy Ghost; after the which 
followeth a change of the members and senses of the whole 


body. For when the heart hath conceived a new light, a new 
judgment, and new motions, through the Gospel, it cometh to 
pass that the inward senses are also renewed; for the ears de- 
sire to hear the Word of God, and not the traditions and dreams 
of men. The mouth and tongue do not vaunt of their own 
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works, righteousness and rules; but they set forth the mercy 
of God only offered to us in Christ. These changes consist 
not in words, but are effectual and bring a new spirit, a new 
will, new senses, and new operations of the flesh; so that the 
eyes, ears, mouth and tongue, do not only see, hear and speak 
otherwise than they did before, but the mind also approveth, 
loveth and followeth another thing than it did before. For be- 
fore being blinded by popish errors and darkness, it imagined 
God to be a merchant, who would sell unto us his grace for our 
works and merits. But now, in the light of the Gospel, it as- 
sureth us that we are counted righteous by faith only in Christ. 
Therefore it now rejecteth all will-works, and accomplisheth 
the works of charity and of our vocation commanded by God. 
It praiseth and magnifieth God; it rejoiceth and glorieth in 
the only trust and confidence of God's mercy through Jesus 
Christ. If it must suffer any trouble or affliction, it endureth 
the same cheerfully and gladly, although the flesh repine and 
grudge thereat. This Paul calleth a new creature.” 

In judging Luther’s Galatans we must always remember 
that Luther climinated law and good works en/y in the matter 
ef justification, which he holds is by faith through the pure 
mercy of God alone. And it will help- us also to remember 
that this same Commentary on Galatians was a schoolmaster 
to bring Charles Wesley to Christ, performing in this respect 
almost the same function as the Preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans did for John. “ May 17,[1738]. Today I first saw 
Luther on the Galatians, which Mr. Holland had accidentally 
lit upon. We began and found him nobly full of faith. My 
friend in hearing him was so affected as to breath out sighs and 
groans unutterable. 1 marvelled that we were so sore removed 
{by High Church and other influences] from him [St. Paul] 
that called us into the grace of Christ unto another Gospel. 
Who would believe our Church had been founded upon this 
important article of justification by faith alone! I am aston- 
ished I should ever think this a new doctrine; especially while 
our articles and homilies stand unrepealed, and the key of 
knowledge is not yet taken away. 
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“From this time I endeavored to ground as many friends as 
came to this fundamental truth—salvation by faith alone: not 
an idle, dead faith; but a faith which works by love, and is 
necessarily productive of good works and all holiness. 

“T spent some hours this evening in private with Martin 
Luther, who was greatly blessed to me, especially his conclu- 
sion of the second chapter. I labored, waited and prayed to 
feel, ‘who loved me, and gave himself tor me.’ The next day 
he found the assurance and joy of faith.* 

(4). 
Doubtless he was a man highly favored of God, and a blessed 


“IT finished the translation of ‘Martin Luther's Life.’ 


instrument in his hand. But O! what pity that he had no 
faithful friend! None that would at all hazards rebuke him 
plainly and sharply for his unteachable spirit, and bitter zeal 
for opinions, so greatly obstructive to the work of God."+ ‘This 
seems to have been Wesley's final judgment; a judgment in 
which on both its favorable and unfavorable side most) Protes- 
tants would agree, though with reservation as to what opinions 
hindered the work. What Life of Luther is referred to we 
cannot say. Wesley's translation was never published. 

(5). “ 1 know likewise that Luther, Melanchthon, and many 
others (if not all) the Reformers frequently and strongly assert 
that every believer is conscious of his own acceptance with 
God ; and that by supernatural evidence, which it any choose 
to term immediate revelation, he may.” t 

Wesley here appeals to the Reformers as bearing him out 
in his doctrine of assurance. Without affirming that Wes- 
ley's doctrine is in all respects like Luther's, what he says here 
of the Reformers is true. Consolation comes to the conscience 
of some, says Luther, and “ they feel a joyful assurance of his 
grace.”§ Certainty of forgiveness comes through the forgiving 
grace of God received by faith.|| “We often hear Luther 

* Jackson, Life of Charles Wesley, Am. ed. 1842, 119, 120. 

t Journal July 1749 (ii, 142). 

t Letters, let. 550 Feb. 5, 1756, (xii, 469). 

2Ko6stlin, Luther’s Theologie, 2 Aufl, 1got, i, 118, where references to 


his works are given. 
|| Zbzd, i, i go. 
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speaking in his Explanations of Scripture and Sermens of a 
full assurance of faith (Glaubensgewissheit) effected by the 
Spirit of God and resting upon God’s message of grace, an 
assurance victorious over all attacks.”* This certainty of sal- 
vation is two-fold, says Luther: (1). Subjective: The Chris- 
tian receives from God two things, grace and gifts. Grace for- 
gives his sins, creates trust and peace in the conscience, and 
sets all in the kingdom of the divine mercy. The gift is this, 
that the Holy Ghost works in man new thoughts, sense, heart, 
consolation, strength and life, and in consequence of the divine 
grace and love God himself and Christ make their dwelling 
with us, and according to I Pet. 1 : 4 we become partakers of 
the divine nature. (2). Objective; a holding firmly on God's 
Word, which stands fast forever, and especially that word that 
through faith God is gracious unto me and forgives mte.+ “ To 
those who are justified by faith and whose sins are forgiven, 
the feeling of the divine ‘mercy coming to them through the 
Holy Ghost is most deeply impressed upon their soul ; in trust 
upon this their conscience is brought to rest and security ; they 
cry ‘ Abba, dear Father.’ They have him who has lifted them 
up to freedom and eternal life, they experience that where there 
is forgiveness of sins there is also life and blessedness.”t Me- 
lanchthon emphasizes the glorious certainty of the believer in 
life and death as one of the special advantages of the true 
doctrine of justification by faith.§ 

(6). * One very considerable article of this truth [the truth 
as it is in Jesus] is contained in the words above recited, ‘ This 
is the name whereof he shall be called, the Lord our Righteous- 
ness’; a truth this which enters deep into the nature of Chris- 
tianity, and in a manner supports the whole frame of it. Of 
this undoubtedly may be affirmed what Luther affirms of truth 
closely connected with it: It is articulus stantis vel cadentis ec- 
clestae : The Christian Church stands or falls with it. It is cer- 


* i, 195. 

tii, 180-1. 

Tii, 201-2. 

4 Apologia, in The Book of Concord, ed. Jacobs, 1882, i, 103. 
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tainly the pillar and ground of that faith of which alone cometh 
salvation.” * 

(7). “ Being alone in the coach (near Norwich) I was con. 
sidering several points of importance. And this much ap- 
peared clear as the day : 

That a man may be saved who cannot express himself prop- 
erly concerning imputed righteousness. Therefore to do this 
is not necessary to salvation. 

That a man may be saved who has not clear conceptions con- 
cerning it. * * * That a pious Christian who has not had 
clear conceptions even of justification by faith may be saved. 
Therefore, clear Conceptions even of this are not necessary to 
salvation. 

That a Mystic who denies justification by faith | Mr. Law, for 
instance) may be saved. but if so what becomes of articulus 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae 2” Vt so, is it not high time for us 
Projicere ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, + and to return to the 
plain word, * He that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of him.” { 

(8). [Richard Hill wrote against Wesley, and quotes the two 
passages above to show that Wesley contradicted himself. In 
his reply Wesley places the two passages side by side, and 
adds: | “ It is certain there is a seeming contradiction, but it is 
not areal one. For these two opposite propositions do not 
speak of the same thing. The latter (that of the Journal, 1767 
speaks of the justification by faith; the former of trusting in 
the righteousness or merits of Christ ; justification by faith is 
only mentioned incidentally, in a parenthesis. Now although 
Mr. Law denied justification by faith he might trust in the 
merits of Christ. It is this and this only that I affirm (whatever 
Luther does) to be asticulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae.” § 

Ifthe Lord our Righteousness is the pillar of that faith by which 
we are saved, and if the latter is only another name for justifi- 


* Sermons, serm. 20, Nov. 24, 1765 (v. 235). 

+ Hor. Ars Poetica, 97. 

t Journal, Dec. 1, 1767 (iii, 308). 

@ Remarks on Mr. Hill’s Review, 1772 (x, 391). 
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cation by faith, as Wesley always taught, then the latter may 
be fairly called the article of a standing or falling Church. As 
to opinions saving, Wesley gives here a characteristically liberal 
judgment. And I suppose the narrowest Reformer would never 
have said that it was necessary for a peasant to have “ clear 
conceptions ” of truth in order to be saved, but that simple 
faith in Christ would suffice. As to Law trusting in the merits 
of Christ for salvation and vet denying justification by faith, it 
is evident that such denial must have been a protest against 
deilying a theory; for trusting in the merits of Christ for sal- 
vation is faith. If he did the tormer, he implicitly held to the 
latter. f 

Wesley was between two fires: (1) The exaggerated Cal- 
vinism which emphasized God's part in salvation and the worth- 
lessness of works, and which led in practical consequences to 
Antinomianism, and (2) the principle of justification by faith 
alone which was the foundation of his revival. His position 
was further complicated by (3) the High Church leaven of his 
early training and predilections of which he was never thor- 
ough!y purged, and (4) by his remarkable liberality or catho- 
licity of spirit, which found room in his societies for people ot 
all creeds, which expected to meet the best pagans in heaven, 
and which was striving to find a standing ground in salvation 
for pious men who held to the Head which is Christ, even tho 
finding their way to him by various roads. It is this last 
which led him to repudiate intellectual orthodoxy as the gate 
into the kingdom of heaven, as is shown by his entry of 1767. 

It was apparently his feartul dread of Antinomianism, and 
the overdriving of Calvinism on this side among his people, 
that lead him to issue the celebrated Minute at the Conference 


ot 1770, a Minute that fell like a thunderbolt in the camp of 
his Calvinistic friends in and out of the Church ot England. 
This Minute was not unnaturally interpreted as a disowning of 
belief in justification by faith, as though Wesley’s old High 
Church views had at length come back, and in a critical doc- 
trine and in the center of Methodism had cast aside the ma- 
terial principle of Protestantism. Wesley says that “ we have 
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leaned too much toward Calvinism” in not steadily enough as- 
serting (1) that if a man is not ‘ faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, God will not give him true riches’; (2) that we 
ought to work for as well as from lite (quoting John 6: 27); 
and (3) that it is false to say that a man is to do nothing in 
order to justification, inasmuch as he who desires to find favor 
with God should cease to do evil and learn to do well. Then 
he says: 

“Once more review the whole affair : 

(1). Who of us is now accepted of God ? 

He who believes in Christ with a loving obedient heart. 

(2). But who among those who never heard of Christ ? 

He that according to the light he has feareth God and work- 
eth righteousness. 

(3). Is this the same with, ‘ he that is sincere '? 

Nearly, if not quite. 

(4). Is this not salvation by works ? 

Not by the merit of works, but by works as a condition. 
(5). What then have we been disputing about for these 
thirty years ? 

I am afraid about words, namely, in some of the foregoing 
instances. 

(6). As to merit itself, of which we have been so dreadfully 
afraid: We are rewarded according to our works. Yea, by a 
course of our works. How does this differ from ‘for the sake 
of our works?’ And how differs this from ‘ secundum merita 
operum?’ which is no more than ‘as our works deserve.’ 
Can you split this hair? I doubt I cannot ”* 

I do not wonder that many were scandalized by this Minute. 
On the surface it looked like a repudiation of the Protestant 
principle, and it created an excitement among the evangelicals 
of England which shook the whole Methodist movement from 
top to bottom. But it is evident that Wesley intended only to 
keep his people to good works in the spirit of Matt. 25. and Rom. 
2:6,7. “Weare rewarded (not justified or saved] according 


* Minutes 1770 collected ed. Lond. 1862, i, 95-6, also in Works viii, 
337-8. 
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to our works.” Over against a careless trust in a past experi- 
ence, “we are every moment pleasing or displeasing to God,” 
he Says in closing the Minute, “ according to our works; ac- 
cording to the whole course of our present inward tempers and 
outward behaviour.” 

That Wesley is thus to be interpreted is evident to any care- 
ful student of his works. Justification by faith alone is abso- 
lutely fundamental with him. He says in 1772: “ With re- 
gard to this, that we are justified merely for the sake of what 
Christ has done and suffered, I have constantly and earnestly 
maintained it above four and thirty years * * * The 
righteousness of Christ is the meritorious cause of our justifi- 
cation : that is its proper place. Faith in him that gave him- 
self for us is the condition of justification: that is its proper 
place * * * Though I did not see clearly that we are 
saved by faith till 1738, | then published a sermon on ‘ Salva- 
tiion by Faith,’ every sentence of which I subscribe to now” 
(x, 388, 390, 403)) This is the echo of his word in 1764: 

I have steadily believed and uniformly asserted, as all my 
writing testify, (1 ) that the only cause of our present and eter- 
nal salvation is what Christ has done and suffered for us ; (2.) 
that we are justified and sanctified by faith alone, faith in him 
who lived and died for us” (x, 339.) 

As to merit, although Wesley held that in a real sense we 
are “rewarded according to our works,” that is, as our works 
deserve, yet, looking deeply, grace is underneath reward.— 
For he says; “I! still maintain there is no merit, taking the 
word strictly, but in the blood of Christ; that salvation is not 
by the merit of works ; and that there is nothing we are or 
have or do which can, strictly speaking, deserve the least thing 
at God's hand” (x, 302-3.) To a correspondent who said, 
“Works are not meritorious, unless accompanied by faith,” 
Wesley replied, “No, nor then neither,” and asked him not to 
talk of this “until he knew the difference between meritorious 
and rewardable.”* 

I have dwelt upon this because it has been assumed by some 


* Juornal, Dec. 1760. (iii, 30-1). 
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that there was a fundamental difference between Wesley and 
Luther on the doctrine of justification. Wesley had fault to 
find with Luther, but it touched no essential doctrine. Nor 
have I quoted the Declaration of the Conference of 1771 which 
would have placed Wesley’s harmony with Luther in even 
stronger light.* 

(9). “Is it not then highly probable that God z// carry on 
his work ia the same manner he has begun? That he will car- 
ry it on I cannot doubt, however Luther may affirm that a re- 
vival of religion never lasts above a generation,—that is, thirty 
years (whereas the present revival has already continued above 
fitty.”)+ In his Letters { and in his Thoughts upon a Late Phe- 
nomenon (1788, xiii, 263) he refers to Luther as making the 
same remark, which “has been verified several times in several 
countries, but will not always hold.” He gives a reason for 
this brief duration (p. 263), in that the awakened ones “ re- 
tired into distinct churches or religious bodies, and left the 
world to themselves (itself). Hence the world received no 
more benefit from them; and by degrees their love waxed 
cold, till their memorial perishes from the land, or they re- 
mained a dry, cold sect.” : 

This philosophy is more ingenious than convincing. As the 
Roman Church would not receive (except to the stake) those 
who found the light at the Reformation, what was lett to the 
Reformers but to organize them into Churches? Then notice 
the difference in the political, as we!l as the ecclesiastical, situ- 
ation. Could the Reformation have a free course in a country 
where it was a criminal offense to avow its principles? But 
in lands where the revival of the 16th century found a sure 
footing it lasted more than thirty years. There is still some 
life in the Lutheran, Presbyterian, and the Reformed Churches! 

(10). « When iniquity had overspread the Church as a ‘flood, 


*For this Declaration see Stevens, Hist. of Methodism, ii, 41, and 
Smith, A/ist. of Wesleyan Methodism i, 397-8 (1857). 

tSermons, Serm 63, on the General Spread of the Gospel, vi, 282 (no 
date, but about 1779). 

tLetter 775, Feb. 12, 1779 (xiii, 61.) 
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the Spirit of the Lord lifted up a standard against it. He 
raised up a poor Monk, without wealth, without powcr, and, at 
that time, without friends, to declare war, as it were, against all 
the world; against the bishop of Rome and all his adherents. 
But this little stone being chosen of God soon grew into a 
great mountain, and increased more and more until it had 
covered a considerable part of Europe. Yet even before Luther 
was “called home the love of many was waxed cold. Many 
that had run well turned back from the holy commandment 
delivered to them; yea, the greater part of those that once 
experienced the power of faith made shipwreck of faith and a 
good conscience. The observing this was supposed to be the 
occasion of that illness (a fit of the stone) whereof Luther died 
after uttering these melancholy words: ‘| have spent my 
strength for nauglit! Those who are called by my name are, 
it is true, reformed in opinions and mode of worship; but in 
their hearts and lives, in their tempers and practice, they are 
not a jot better that the papists.’”’* In another late sermon he 
quotes Luther to the same effect, evidently quoting from mem- 
ory both times: “ The people called by my name (though | 
wish they were called by the name of Christ) are reformed as 
to their opinions and modes of worship; but their tempers and 
lives are the same as they were before.” + 

It is well known that Luther's last days were embittered by 
the social demoralization of Wittenberg, which, says Kolde, 
“consumed his lite.”= But I have not been able to verify 
Wesley's quotation, though it doubtless expresses his feelings 
wrought up to fever heat by the unbearable state of things in 
Wittenberg. The nearest I have been able to come to Wes- 
ley’s quotation is the remark of Luther: “ The devil is found 
among the people to such an extent that under the clear light 
of the gospel they are more covetous, treacherous, prejudiced, 
unmerciful, undisciplined, impudent, vexatious than under the 


* Sermons, serm. 68 (no date, but about 1780}, vi, 329. 
+ Sermon 102, of Former Times, vii, 163. 
} Martin Luther: Fine Biographie, Gotha 1893, ii, 551. 
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papacy.”* While it is undeniable that the Reformation had in 
many respects bettered the moral condition of Germany—for 
instance, many of the evangelical cities had entirely suppressed 
all houses of ill-fame—yet a reaction had set in in some places, 
and to the awakened, instructed and sensitive conscience of a 
devout Protestant it appeared that all things were going to the 
bad. “ Half of the city of Wittenberg,” says Luther, in 1543 
is sunk in adultery, usury, thievery and deceit.”+ The causes 
of this moral failure of the Reformation, so far as it existed, 
are many: the ebbing of the first enthusiasm, the selfishness of 
some of the princes and magistrates, the utter failure to disci- 
pline the towns, the virtual bridling of the preachers by the 
magistrates, the lack of strict control of members by the 
Church, the allowing of secret betrothals, and especially the 
failure to thoroughly Protestantize the Reformation by con- 
certed and wide spread evangelistic effort. It was forgotten 
that there is no ethically regenerating power in baptism, con- 
firmation, and other ceremonies. But it must be remembered 
that Germany inherited the harvest of the Middle Ages, while 
between Luther and Wesley there were in England two centuries 
of Protestantism. For in the long run there was no moral 
degeneration in the wake of the Retormation. [.uther’s words 
were only the passionate outburst of a prophetic conscience 
zealous of God and keenly alive to all the immoralities of the 
age, not a scientific comparison between the papal and Protes- 
tant times. 

(11). | Arguing against separation from the Church of Eng- 
land:] “ ‘But if all this wickedness was not a sufficient reason 
for separating from a corrupt Church, why did Calvin and 
Luther with their followers separate from the Church of 
Rome?’ I answer, They did not properly separate from it, 
but were violently thrust out of it. They were not suffered to 
continue therein upon any other terms than subscribing to all 


* Hauspostille {Walch ) xiii, 199 quoted by Rishell in Hurst ii, 521. 
t Kostlin, Wartin Luther, 5 Aufl. ii, 572. 
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the errors of that Church, and joining in all their superstition 
and idolatry.” * 

(12). [Defending himself against attack :] “Meantime, I can 
only say, as a much greater man said, //te stehe ich. Gott 
hilffe mich: By his help I have stood these forty years 
among the children of men, whose tongues are set on fire, who 
shoot out their arrows, even bitter words, and think they do 
God service.” + ‘ 

This exhausts Wesley’s reterences to Luther. There is both 
historic and poetic justice in these last words. Wesley was the 
child of that “greater man.” The assertion of liberal and 
Catholic writers that the French revolutionists were the sons of 
Luther is true in a sense that that fierce uprising against polit- 
ica! and spiritual exploitation and tyranny was the after-pains 
of the birth of freedom and conscience in the Reformation. 
But infinitely deeper is the truth that Luther begat Wesley. 
The latter took up his great principle of justification by faith 
alone, and made it for the first time on a large scale a principle 
of evangelism and social regeneration. He found the light of 
faith under the influence of his Preface to Romans, his brother 
Charles found it largely under the influence of his Commentary 
on Galatians, and as his last testimony he adopts the well 
known words, Here I stand. God help me! Wesley's depre- 
ciating judgment of himself by the side of Luther I shall not 
discuss. He who first faced the traditions of a thousand years, 
and re-established Christianity on its Pauline basis against the 
world, has at least the greatness of a pioneer. But Wesley was 
a follower not less brave, who carried the standard along the 
same path and planted it much farther up on the hills of God. 


* Sermons, serm 104 (no date, but about 1788), vii, 182. 
¢ Plain Account of Kingswood School, printed in 2781, xiii, 300. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LAW IN SALVATION. 


By PRoFEsSOR CARL STANGE, D.D. 
(Translated by E. C. Ruby, A.M., B.D.) 


In his Commentary on Galatians Luther has designated the 
doctrine of the Law and the Gospel as the central doctrine of 
evangelical Christianity. The Law and the Gospel make up 
the sum total of the entire Christian doctrine. He who has 
learned how to distinguish rightly between the Law and the 
Gospel, may thank God, and know that he is a theologian. 

He who hears this opinion of Luther, is no doubt astonished 
that Luther attributes such great importance to a subject 
which, in the course of history, has seemingly disappeared en- 
tirely from the protestant theology. Both the Law and the 
Gospel speak of the Will of God; therefore in evangelical 
theology we must expect a consideration of the Law and the 
Gospel whenever the Will of God is discussed. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is in the evangelical theology much discussion 
on the absoluteness and the personality of God, but not on 
the Law and the Gospel. We indeed observe the manifold 
influence of modern philosophy; but we do not easily obtain 
a clear conception of the fact that in evangelical theology there 
isa problem concerning which there was a significant word 
uttered even in the time of the Reformation. 

But nevertheless, the matter which is under consideration 
has not been lost even in modern theology. The theology of 
the nineteenth century has a particular preference in searching 
for the subjects of theology in the states and activities of con- 
sciousness. Formerly we used to speak about God, today we 
speak about the Faith. And consequently we today no longer 
contrast the Law and the Gospel; instead of that we speak 
rather of the relation of morality and religion. Now it is cer- 
tainly a debatable matter, whether it serves as a clarification, 
if in this question we leave God out of the discussion and keep 
our view directed exclusively upon the human consciousness. 
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But even if we do not regard this shifting of the position of 
the problem as a happy one, yet there exists a connecting line 
between the present interest and the teaching of the Reforma- 
tion, and for this reason it will not be regarded as an anach- 
ronism even at the present time, if we speak of the Law and 
the Gospel. It indeed, as Luther says, the Law and the Gospel 
make up the sum total of the entire Christian doctrine, then 
we will be obliged to confine ourselves to a view of this doc- 
trine under a fixed visual angle, and for this reason only a 
section shall be given here, a section whose special content is 
indicated by the following theme: 7/e Significance of the Law 
in Salvation. 

But the problem designated in this theme will not be made 
intelligible until we go outside of that which is commonly 
agreed upon, so as to speak of that which causes the views 
to diverge. For in fact there is a wvaninity in the collec- 
tive evangelical theology, when the relation of the Law and 
the Gospel, and especially the significance of the Law is under 
discussion. The central significance of this doctyine also be- 
comes manifest in the fact that the diversity of meaning dare 
not extend itself beyond a fixed boundry line, if the discus- 
sion is still to be concerning evangelical Christianity. 

If we wish to make clear to ourselves wherein this minimum 
of evangelical knowledge consists, we must get away from the 
notion that in the contrasting of the Law and the Gospel we 
have to do with two conceptions through which the Will of 
of God is set forth. Consequently the decisive question can 
only have reference to the relation which each sustains to the 
other. Does the Will of God find its expression in the Law 
as well as in the Gospel ? or does there exist between Law and 
Gospel an unadjustable contrast in so far as either the Law or 
the Gospel only really contains the Will of God? This is the 
alternative in which the contrast between the Reformation and 


pre-reformation Christianity is expressed, and the unanimous 
reply of evangelical Christianity consists in the laying aside of 
every dualistic conception of the Law and the Gospel, and 
in the recognizing of the Will of God zz doth, not in either 
one alone. 
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The assertion that Law and Gospel express an unadjustable 
antithesis, leads either to Nomianism or to Anti-nomianism. 
But by Nomianism we mean those conceptions of religion ac- 
cording to which the relation of man to God is conditioned by 
the moral achievements of man. By Anti-nomianism we mean 
those conceptions of religion according to which all moral 
achievements are :zdifferent and worthless for man in his re- 
lation to God. According to Nomianism obedience to the 
Law is the preliminary condition and cause of salvation, while 
according to the teaching of Anti-nomianism religion abro- 
gates the moral life and makes it superfluous. Both Nomian- 
ism and Anti-nomianism accordingly have this in common, 
that they are enabled to regard God's Will only as one, and 
they differ from each other only in the fact that they find this 
one Will of God either in the Law orinthe Gospel. Nomian- 
ism and Anti-nomianism are both striving to comprehend re- 
ligion and morality as a unit; but they can only attain their 
end by allowing the one to become absorbed through the 
other ; according to Nomianism religion arises out of morality, 
while according to Anti-nomianism morality is displaced by 
religion. 

But in the evangelical theology Nomianism is repudiated 
just the same as Anti-nomianism. It belongs to the self-evi- 
dent axioms of evangelical theology that Nomianism and 
Anti-nomianism are errors. The history of the conflict which 
the Reformation was carrying on with the Roman Catholics on 
the one hand and the fanatics on the other, is still so vivid, 
that for all evangelical theologians it is at least fundamentally 
established that every dualistic conception of the Law and the 
Gospel, according to which only the one or the other would 
always be representing the Will of God, must be laid aside. 

And in fact, Nomianism and Anti-nomianism have not 
understood the Gospel. They designate rather, as their names 
already tell us, a form of religious knowledge which is orien- 
tated solely toward the Law. The Law gives to each its name. 
For as Nomianism looks at the Law as the determining norm 
of the religious life, so Anti-nomianism means to determine 
the peculiarity of the religious life through the mere denial of 
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the Law. According to Nomianism religion is the realization 
of the Law, according to Anti-nomianism religion is freedom 
from the Law. The-theology of the Reformation on the con- 
trary, calls itself the evangelical theology, because for it the 
Gospel has a positive significance. The Gospel is not simply 
a new edition of the Law, neither is it simply an abolition of 
the Law. The evangelical theology rather separates the Law 
and the Gospel from each other and finds in both the Will of 
God in a special manner. It places the Gospel along side of 
the Law. And by doing this, not only is the peculiar char- 
acteristic of the Gospel asserted, but at the same time also an 
understanding is gained for the significance which belongs to 
the Law. 

For evangelical theology accordingly it is a proposition of 
fundamental significance that the Will of God is expressed in 
the Law as well as in the Gospel. The Law and the Gospel 
both represent the Will of God. But with this fundamental 
proposition the unanimity within evangelical theology is at 
once terminated. The difference of the meanings arises imme- 
diately when the explanation of this fundamental proposition 
is discussed. For if both the Law and the Gospel are expres- 
sions of the Will of God, thea we shall have to raise the ques- 
tion concerning the ground of the difference between them. 
Wherein lies the basis, if the Will of God assumes its torm in 
the Law as well as in the Gospel? And how is it altogether 
possible that the Will of God takes a twofold shape ? No mat- 
ter if evangelical theology is determined that Nomianism and 
Anti-nomianism must be overthrown, this overthrow will in- 
deed be accomplished only when it can be understood and es- 
tablished that in fact there is only one Will of God, and that 
this one Will of God is expressed in the Law as well as in the 
Gospel. 

But at this point there now arises the conflict of the mean- 
ings. For to the question concerning the ground of the differ- 
ence between the Law and the Gospel two answers can be 
given. We can either fix the relation of the Law and the Gos- 
pel so that the Law appears as the true Will of God and the 
Gospel as a modification of this true Will of God. Or else the 
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relation of the Law and the Gospel is so fixed that the Gospel 
appears as the true Will of God and the Law as a modification 
of the Gospel. 

Of these two forms of the conception the one named in the 
first place exhibits the popular (vulgare) understanding of the 
reformation teaching. According to this popular interpreta- 
tion of the Reformation God had originally willed that men 
should attain to salvation through the realization of the Law. 
Through obedience to the divine command man was to gain 
the pleasure of God, and thereby secure fellowship with Him. 
And this obedience to the Law would really have led man to 
salvation, if sin had not stepped between. But since man re- 
plied to the demand of the Law with sin, God's original plan 
was frustrated. Instead of leading man to God, the Law has 
in reality erected a partition-wall between God and man, so 
that now man, having passed under the power of sin, can not 
find his way to God, even it he wished. But if, in spite of this, 
he is to come into fellowship with God, then there is need, in 
addition to the Law, of a new arrangement on the part of God, 
and this new arrangement, through which the ruin brought 
about by sin is made good again, is the Gospel. After the 
realization of the Law had been made impossible through sin, 
Goa added the Gospel, in order that man might be saved 
through grace. The Law designates of course the original 
Will of God; but this original Will of God, since it proved it- 
self incapable of being carried out, is corrected by the Gospel. 
The Gospel is in a certain measure an amnesty-dispensation to 
which God saw himself necessitated through sin. The relation 
of the Law to the Gospel is therefore so fixed that the Gospel 
appears as a supplementary improvement of the way of salva- 
tion which was originally given in the Law, and which had be- 
come useless in consequence of sin. The Law sets forth the 
true Will of God and the Gospel is a modification of it. 

In this interpretation of the reformation teaching we have, 
as said before, to do with the conception predominating in 
evangelical theology. And in fact, at first glance, it may seem 
as if this conception gives by all means the simplest solution 
to the problem under consideration. For no doubt an advance 
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is gained over Nomianism and Anti-nomianism in so far as the 
connection (zusammengehorigkeit) of the Law and the Gospel 
is at least recognized by the representatives of this conception 
as the principal thing. The attempt is made to construct a 
formula by which both the Law and the Gospel become the 
legitimate expression of the Will of God. But while this at- 
tempt is made, the theories of Nomianism and Anti-nomian- 
ism are at the same time shown to be onesided and insufficient. 
And the effort to overthrow Nomianism and Anti-nomianism 
signifies already in itself a going out beyond both, and gives 
evidence of the fact that primarily the understanding of this 
central problem of evangelical Christianity is at hand. 

But, furthermore, this popular interpretation of the refor- 
mation teaching corresponds with the tendencies of the Refor- 
mation in so far as in this conception interest in the Gospel as 
well as in the Law seems to come into prominence. For on 
the one hand the Gospel is represented as an improvement of 
the Law, and thereby as a more complete revelation of God, 
and on the other hand the Law still remains fixed as the ex- 
pression of the Will of God. ‘To be sure, in Christianity we 
have advanced beyond the mere legalism of Judaism; but yet 
even to the Christian there comes again and again the con- 
sciousness that the normal way is after all really the way of 
the Law, and that this way would indeed have been able to 
lead man to salvation, if man had only remained free from sin. 
While, therefore, on the one hand the Gospel is recognized as 
something higher than the Law, on the other hand the Law is 
indeed firmly retained as the norm established by God. 

Nevertheless, these advantages, which the popular conception 
of the reformation teaching over against the pre-reformation 
Christianity lays claim to, are in reality indeed only apparent 
advantages. tlowever clear even in this theory the conscious- 
ness is expressed that Nomianism and Anti-nomianism must 
be overthrown, yet the established foumula does in fact not 
lead to the overthrow of the same. We are rather, obliged to 
say that in that theory simply a formula has been constructed 
by means of which both Nomianism and Anti-nomianism are 
combined with each other. But the combination of two mis- 
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apprehended standpoints is not capable of making possible a 
solution of the difficulties at hand, but is only suited to con- 
serve the deficiencies which adhere to those two theories. For 
it remains that the idea of God is thought in the manner of 
Nomianism. The Law 1s the true expression of the Will of 
God, and if, nevertheless, the Law does not designate the way 
of salvation, then it is only because in human sin an obstacle 
opposes itself to the Will of God, which God can not overcome, 
but which is able rather to influence His Will. The abrogation 
of the Law accordingly follows not out of the inner insufficiency 
of the Law, but out of its impracticability. The Will of God 
could not be carried out, but yet the Law fundamentally desig- 
nates the relation of man to God. ‘That the Law is not the 
way of salvation does not follow from a deeper recognition of 
the being of God, but from the unsuitableness of the Law, 
while the conception concerning the being of God corresponds 
to the conception of Nomianism. 

But at the same time this popular interpretation of the re- 
formation doctrine. leads also to a belittling of the Gospel. 
For the Gospel is then represented as a concession which God 
in a compulsory manner had to make. He is compelled by 
sin to depart from the strict rule. He had to satisfy himself 
with an expedient. But in the fact that the power of sin shows 
itself as stronger than the Will of Gad, the point is yielded to 
Anti-nomianism. For if God does not overcome sin, but 
yields to it, then his wrath toward sin can not be as great as 
the Law wishes to have us believe. And consequently also 
the significance of grace is weakened in the same way as in 
Anti-nomianism. For the grace of which the Gospel speaks 
consists then solely in an act of pardon. But if grace is under- 
stood solely in the sense of pardon, then it simply means the 
reparation of the ruin brought about by the severity of the 
Law, so that therefore its work is simply negative. But 
thereby the significance of grace is doubtless reduced. It then 
represents not the real nature of God, but an entirely secondary 
element, an incidental concession, to which God adapts him- 
self because it would not work otherwise. It is in reality in- 
deed not something higher than the Law, but only a substi- 
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tute for the Law. And in this belittling of grace over against 
the Law there is again made manifest the combination of No- 
mainism with Anti-nomianism, so far as the conception of 
grace as pardon makes the Gospel a part of what belongs to 
an administration of justice. For pardon, as jurists say, is it- 
self a function of the administration of justice, a function which 
is exercised by the possessor of legal power, in order to mitigate 
the undesired severity of the Law. 

For this reason we can indeed not be persuaded that this 
combination of Nomianism with Anti-nomianism is able to lead 
to a satisfactory solution of the problem. On the contrary, out 
of this theory result the most doubtful consequences. Even 
it, for example, we entirely ignore the maintaining of those pre- 
reformation methods of consideration, yet it can not be denied 
that by this theory the Christian conception of God is endan- 
gered to the highest degree. [or how is it to be reconciled 
with the Christian conception of God, if God on account of 
sin is not in a position to carry out his Will? And how is it to 
be reconciled with the Christian conception of God, if God is 
ready to compromise with sin? Such thoughts can only have 
as a result a lack of confidence in the power and wisdom of 
God, and an uncertainity about His holiness. But God’s Will 
is indeed not like the human will. God does not set for Him- 
self a goal, as is the case: among men, of whose unattainable- 
ness He is afterwards convinced. Neither can his Will be 
thought of as an empty wish, but the Will of God is always 
accomplished, and whatever He wills also comes to pass. But 
least of all can sin effect any change init. For then indeed 
sin would be a stronger power than God. It could then not 
be said that God overpowers sin and becomes its master. And 
consequently the renouncing of sin would not be absolute, and 
therefore the holiness of God would also be a meaningless 
word, 

But if, therefore, the first way is impassable, then there re- 
mains nothing further but to take the other of the two ways. 
If the Gospel can not be regarded as a modification of the 
Law, yet there still remains the other possibility : that the 
Law may be a modification of the Gospel. The true Will of 
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God is expressed in the Gospel, and the Law is simply a modi- 
fication of this true Will of God, and indeed a modification of 
the same wrought by sin. 

This conception, in the first place, has this in common with 
the former, viz., they both consider the Law and the Gospel 
as expressions of God's Will and they refer the difference 
which exists between Law and Gospel to sin. But in spite of 
this agreement there still exists between this and the former 
conception a very essential difference. For it is now no longer 
said of sin that it is able to work a change in the Divine Will. 
The significance of sin consists rather in its injury to the w- 
derstanding of the Divine Will. The contrast between the 
Law and the Gospel indicates not a difference in the constitu- 
tion of the Divine Will, but a difference in understanding it on 
the part of man. In the Law as well asin the Gospel the Will 
of God, one and the same Will of God, is expressed ; but 
while the Law is the Will of God as the xefura/ man under- 
stands it, the Gospel is the Will of God as correctly under- 
stood. 

The characteristic of the Law consists in its approaching 
man asa demand, The imperative form is of essential signifi- 
cance for the idea of the Law. But this imperative form of 
the Law. has its basis iy the character of the natural man, and 
it is always only the natural man to whom the Will of God ap- 
pears as a demand which he is to fulfill. 

The character of the natural man is expressed in the fact 
that he always wishes to be something and to be worth some- 
thing. As soon, therefore, as the Will of God approaches the 
natural man, then it is self-evident that for him to be some- 
thing and to be worth something can only depend upon the 
Law. The importance of his own Self makes it appear to him 


as self-evident that God wishes to have something from man, 
And thus his inner nature leads man to a false estimation of 
the Divine Will. The natural man looks at the Divine Will 
as a demanding one, and therefore it does not occur to him that 
it is pride to suppose that God could demand anything from 
man. The natural man does not notice at all that it is undue 
exaltation and conceit to suppose that man caw fulfill God’s 
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Will, and that he sha// fulfill it: as if, in the main, man could 
and should give something to God, and as if man were in a 
position to render something unto God ; as if it were not much 
more’ self-evident that only God himself can ever fulfill the 
Will of God, man never. 

All morality of the natural man has accordingly its root in 
pride. In supposing that he is to fulfill the Law man makes 
himself equal with God, and in striving to fulfill the Law he 
only serves himself and his own will. 

And this is by ao means simply the case where the illustra- 
tion of the Pharisee comes in with naive distinctness. Much 
more also does the so-called Aumane ethics bear its name prop- 
erly and does not deny its origin. Only the form in which the 
natural pride is coined is finer and less obtrusive. But even 
the so-called humane ethics stands fundamentally upon the 
same basis with the morals of the Pharisee. For it is indeed 
only another form of self-glorification, if the humane ethics ex- 
pects man to attain to a higher grade of perfection through 
ethical conduct. Because it speaks of man attaining to a per- 
fection of himself through his moral conduct; because it re- 
gards the ethical as an ennobling of the natural man ; because 
it seeks in man’s virtuousness his nobility of character and 
worth, it always expresses only the one thought, that striving 
to be something and to be worth something is to be the mo- 
tive of morality, and that the Law is here simply for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the false notion which the natural man 
has concerning himself. And this error into which the natural 
man falls by reason of his estimation of the Divine Will, is so 
much the worse, since it does not rest merely upon an occa- 
sional illusion from which one may easily be able to emanci- 
pate himself when it is once apprehended. This false estima- 
tion of the Divine Will has its basis in the natural constitution 
of man. And for this reason it presents itself whether we wish 
it or not. We need only to recall at this place that every so- 
called good deed is rewarded by the teeling of self-satisfaction, 
This feeling of self-satisfaction concerning the good deed we 
have even if we do not wish it, and yet this feeling of satisfac- 
tion is only a form of natural self-confidence. 
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But the wisdom of God is then revealed in the fact that He 
allows the false notion of man to be of service in making him 
fit for His purposes. And in so far, then, the Law in fact 
shows itself as the Will of God. Although the natural mind 
hinders man from rightly understanding God's Will, yet the 
Will of God is not hindered by man’s misunderstanding from 
reaching the end which jt. wishes to reach. The natural man’s 
misunderstanding becomes rather itself a means through which 
God makes him free from his natural character. Although 
the Law is a feeble representation o God’s Will, yet it is at 
the same time God’s way by which He leads man to grace. 
And for this reason it does not depend upon abolishing the 
Law; everything rather depends upon recognizing its signifi- 
cance, and thereby making possible for it the attainment of its 
end. 

First of all the effect of the Law is certainly to make sin 
abound. For to the natural man it seems to be something 
easy to accomplish the Will of God. The Will of God comes 
to him in individual demands, and the individual demand is 
complied with through the individual act. And thus arises 
the appearance as if it depends merely on the acting, and as if 
the act were already the fulfilling of the Law. But in the in- 
dividual act man can easily accommodate himself to God's 
Will. For the individual act is only something external,—it 
is not necessarily an evidence of the Will; the external act 
can rather be made to correspond to the Will of God without 
the will of man subjecting itself to the Will of God. If the 
will actually subjects itself, yet the individual act occupies 
only a moment, and the will can indeed subject itself to 
another fora moment. And for this reason the fulfilling of 
the Law is easy and convenient according to the conception of 
the natural man, because the natural man thinks that the Law 
refers simply to the external relation, or indeed only occasion- 
ally lays claim to the will of man. And so the first effect of 
the Law is this—that it strengthens the wantonness of man, 
since it leads him at the same time to be contented with the 
mere appearance of good. 
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But this strengthening of the natural vanity of man is not 
the only effect of the Law. Just as soon as the Will of God 
becomes known to man as a demand, then man can not wholly 
exclude from himself the knowledge that his own self-glorifi- 
cation is indeed only a phantom, and that the Will of God has 
indeed an entirely different purpose than it seemed to have. 

If the Will of God is expressed in individual demands, these 
demands are surely numberless as the sand at the sea. They do 
not come to man simply today and tomorrow or here and there, 
but they meet him on every hand. Man is never done with 
God. Since the individual demand is always only a momen- 
tary utterance of the Divine Will, therefore the Will of God 
never exhausts itself in the individual demand. It is rather an 
endless task before which man is placed ; for demands are pro- 
ceeding from the Will of God continually. Though the fulfill- 
ing of the individual demands may scem easy to man, the in- 
conceivable series of commandments gives him a different 
opinion. Even the recollection of the accomplished perform- 
ances can not comfort him in the painful situation in which he 
finds himself, since it must ever remain doubtful whether fi- 
nally the fulfilled or the unfulfilled demands shall show a sur- 
plus. 

But the more man reaches the knowledge that the Will of 
God can not be satisfied by individual performances, the more 
will it become clear to him that the Will of God can not be 
directed to these individual performances. As the Will of God 
never exhausts itself in the individual demands, so also obedi- 
ence to the Will of God can not exhaust itself in individual 
acts. As the Will of God possesses an endless possibility of 
demands, so also man can only fulfill God’s Will, if there be 
given to him an endless possibility of moral performances. 
And consequently obedience to the Divine Will can only then 
be spoken of, when the assurance has been given that -~ach 
new demand of God will find its fulfillment. The Will of God 
would thus only then have attained its end, when it would 
meet not merely with individual acts of obedience in man, but 
the wl for obedience. It does not depend upon the individ- 
ual acts, but upon the will. Man is not simply to render obe- 
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dience now and then, but he is to ée¢ obedient. The Will of 
God is not to be merely occasionally regulative for his conduct, 
but the direction of his will is to correspond to the Law. 

But measured by this rule the task which man is to accom- 
plish presents itself as one entirely incapable of being fulfilled. 
For how shall man’s will obtain a different direction? ‘That 
is something which man can never gain by a mere resolution. 
For the direction of the will a single act of the will signifies 
no more than the single wave for the tide. 

The Law accordingly shows itself, in proportion as the 
moral judgment is deepened, as pointing toward that which 
man does not have. In the fact that the « Thou shalt” is re- 
ferred to the direction of the will, it becomes undoubtedly 
certain that the demand containing the “ Thou shalt” only in- 
tended to make man’s inability distinct. The purpose of the 
Law consists in showing to man the chasm which lies between 
him and God. It is to bring to man’s consciousness again and 
again the fact that the direction of the human will stands in 
opposition to the Will of God. It is to remind him continu- 
ally that he is entirely incapable of willing that upon which 
the Will of God is directed. 

But thus understood the Law seems to man as an instru- 
ment of torture. Since the Law makes man conscious only of 
the weakness of his will without helping him to make possible 
the fulfilling of the Divine Will, it gives rise to the appearance 
as though God had given the Law sportively. It appears as 
if it gave Him pleasure to behold how man exerts himself in 
vain. Man gets the impression that God is a cruel God, who 
has His sport with man, and delights himself in the purposeless 
affliction into which He brings man. 

And thus therefore in fact there is a direct line from the 
wanton over-estimation of self to doubt and hatred of God. 
‘The more seriously man takes hold of the moral demands, the 
more is he estranged from God. The deeper the knowledge 
ef the Law becomes, the greater does the enmity of man 
against God become. However much the conscience may 
convince us of the existence of God, that God of whom the 
conscience speaks man can only hate. The conscience does 
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not lead us to God. It rather establishes a chasm between 
God and man. The law expresses only the opposition in 
which man stands toward God. 

But even this effect of the Law whereby man is led toa 
doubt and a hatred of God, has its basis only in the natural 
constitution of man. It has its basis in the fact that man him- 
self, when the Law shows him his extreme weakness, still im- 
agines that this weakness is something abnormal. Experience 
indeed shows him that it is a false conclusion, if he derives the 
“ Thou canst” from the “ Thou shalt.” But he does not per- 
ceive that the error which lies in this conclusion is contained 
already in the premise. Since it is so self-evident to the natural 
man that for him, as over against God, it can only depend 
upon being something or being worth something, he thinks 
that he must be allowed to take the “Thou shalt” as a safe 
startingpoint in order, in contradiction to reality, repeatedly 
to derive the “ Thou canst.” Instead of holding himself to 
that which is incontestably certain, namely, the “ Thou canst 
not,” in order to draw the conclusion that God will have 
nothing to do with the “ Thou shalt”; instead of allowing 
himself to be taught by God, man thinks he finds in the Law 
an ideal picture of his own Self and at least is able in this idea 
to be something and to be worth something. When the 
natural man can no longer give himself up to an illusion con- 
cerning his rea/ nature, then he erects an altar to his zdea/ 
Self, for the purpose at least thus to hold fast to the glorifica- 
tion of Self as the true purpose of life. 

But from the doubt to which the Law leads the Gospel 
rescues, since it explains the Law and teaches how to know 
the Will of God rightly. The Gospel does indeed not exhaust 
itself in the explanation of the Law; though it is engaged in 
making the meaning of the Law comprehensible, yet the Gos- 
pel comes into consideration only so far as it teaches how to 
recognize the Will of God in the Law, and thereby indicates 
the significance of the Law in salvation. 

The significance of the Gospel as an interpreter is this: 
That it reveals the actual result of the divine activity as the re- 
sult welled by God. The end toward which the divine Will of 
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God is aimed is quite different from the one which the natural 
man supposes. For while the natural man thinks that the 
condition of weakness which the Law shows him is a condition 
which God hates, this condition is rather one which God de- 
sires to have. While the natural man imagines that he is to 
be like God, and that on this account his will is to be like the 
Will of God, God rather desires man to be what he is, and to 
acknowledge God to be what He is. Man is to understand 
that God is God and that man is His creature. Confession of 
human weakness is at the same time a testimony to the 
majesty of God. And therefore the recognition of human 
weakness is the preliminary condition for bringing about the 
relation between God and man. God can only be to man 
what He is, when man has also become to God what he is. 

The Gospel has accordingly, so far as it is the interpreter of 
the Law, the task of giving to God the honor which belongs 
to Him. The natural man measures the Will of God by the 
measure of his own self-glory, and since the Will of God con- 
tains a purpose which is unknown to him, so the natural man 
obtains only a distorted conception of God. The Will of God 
must appear to him either as an impotent will, since it is un- 
able to carry out the demands which it makes upon man, or 
else it appears to him as a cruel will, which only playfully puts 
forth demands for whose fulfilment man lacks every capability. 
But the Gospel solves the difficulty which the natural man in- 
troduces into the Will of God. It leads to faith in God, since 
it destroys the wrong conception as if God's Will could be 
aimed at anything else than what it effects. It frees the idea 
of God from all humanization, since it shows that in God’s 
Will there can be no difference between the fixed end and the 
attained result. The Gospel furnishes an explanation and an 
elucidation of the Iaw, since it teaches us to regard the know!l- 
edge of human weakness not asa sign of God’s remoteness, 
but as a sign of God's nearness. 

Thus the Gospel in its explanation of the Law does not 
change anything in the effect which the Law presents. The 
difference between the Law and the Gospel consists only in 
the fact that by the one man wrongly understands the Will of 
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God, while by the other this wrong understanding is removed. 
But that in spite of this the very same Will of God is consid- 
ered in both cases, follows clearly from the fact that in both 
cases the result is the same. For in both cases the end which 
God attains consists in man becoming little and God great, 
and the contrast between the lowliness of man and the loftiness 
of God being brought into the light. Therefore the Law 
brings a curse only because the will of man resists the Will of 
God, in that man will not acknowledge his own impotence and 
God’s omnipotence. The need which the Law brings upon 
man has its basis simply in the fact that man will not acknowl- 
edge the effect which the Law actually produces as the effect 
willed by God, and that he will not believe that God really 
wishes to effect what He does effect. But since the Gospel 
convinces that God does not show us our weakness in order 
that we should go to ruin, but rather in order that we should 
acknowledge His majesty, the Gospel helps us out of the de- 
spair. It shows us that God, who seems to thrust us away 
from himself, in reality draws us to himself. It shows us that 
God is not our enemy, but that the ground and cause of our 
need is only our natural disposition from which God wishes to 
free us by means of the Law. And in so far the Gospel is 
then in fact that which it is intended to be —a joyous message. 
God's Will is not a demanding Will, but it is always a creat- 
ing, operating, bestowing Will. He does not want us to do 
something for Him, but He wants to do something for us. 
The foolish desire to be more than we are, to outstrip our- 
selves and become like Him, He certainly drives out of us. 
But since He leads us to humility, He leads us one step for- 
ward toward salvation. Since He makes us little by means of 
the Law, His grace becomes effective in us. God roots out 
the untruth and creates the truth. Hle tears down our pride 
and leads us to see that we are not great lords, but that we 
live by His grace, and by His grace shall be led to the goal 
which He has set for us. 

The most important thing which we can say about the Gos- 
pel, so far as it explains the Law, is this: that it completes in 
us the work which God has begun inthe Law. Consequently, 
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if we would only abide by the salvation-significance of the Law, 
we would not fall into despair, but even in our humiliation re- 
eognize the grace of God. But the natural constitution of man 
causes an inconsequence to be joined tothe error. And surely 
there is a difference in meaning, whether man _ seeks salvation 
through the Law, or whether God does it. For although the 
Law has a salvation-significance not only according to the 
error of man, but also according to the wisdow of God, yet the 
salvation in both cases is very different. The natural man pre- 
sumes to find salvation by changing the relation which exists 
between him and God; the Gospel, on the contrary, shows us 
God as He is, by showing us at the same time ourselves as we 
are. And thus the Gospel is the source of the true recognition 
of God, and of Self at the same time. The Law gives rise to 
what seems as if man, at least in his ideal, were to be like God, 
and this very conception is the means of widely separating 
man trom God. ‘Lhe Gospel then discloses the chasm which 
lies between God and man, and in this very way it brings man 
and God together. The natural man views the Law as the 
way of salvation and thus falls into despair ; the Gospel shows 
us that in being brought to despair by the Law we are on the 
way to salvation. 

But if the most important thing is now said which we can 
say concerning the Gospel so far as it explains the Law, we 
shall still be abie to add in conclusion that the knowledge which 
we thus obtain through the Gospel proves itself full of signi- 
ficance in many respects. And indeed we shall still have to 
show, in addition to the deeper knowledge of God obtained 
through the Gospel, that at the same time definite conclusions 
are furnished concerning the moral life. 

First, it is certainly clear that from the standpoint of the 
Gospel, the mora/ ideal is different than from the standpoint 
of the natural man. The natural man sees sin inthe facing to 
fulfill the Law, the Gospel makes it clear that real sin is not the 
failing, but the striving to tulfill the Law. It is sin when we 
are contrary to the Will of God, but it is double sin when we 
presume to do the Will of God, and thereby interfere with 
God’s prerogative. The inadequateness of our obedience is 
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not to spur us on to arouse strength and thereby seek to give 
potency to our Self; our incapacity for fulfilling the Law is 
rather to make us free from striving to fulfill the Law and spur 
us on to seek grace. We must give up wishing to give or 
render something to God. The Gospel makes it evident that 
God is and wants to be the Giver. The ideal of the natural 
man consists in his virtue and ability, the ideal of the Gospel 
consists in the susceptibility of man and willingness to let God 
give to him. According to the conception of the natural man 
religion consists in the offering which man presents to God ; 
according to the Gospel religion is essentially God presenting 
an offering to man. 

But this changed conception of our relation to God can not 
exist without an influence in behalf of the conception of our 
relation to our fellowman. For if we learn that in our relation 
to God it does not depend upon ability to render, but upon 
susceptibility, then we shall also learn that we do not attain to 
personal fellowship with our fellowmen through what we do or 
are toward them, but through what we receive from them. 
The moral ideal of Christianity differs from the moral ideal of 
the natural man in the fact that fundamentaliy it does not seek 
moral worth in the action or performance of man, but in his 
capability to accept from others and to allow himself to be the 
recipient. While the natural man thinks of being of some ser- 
vice to another, we learn that personal fellowship depends 
upon the capability and willingness to receive. 

But this knowledge we can gain only from our relation to 
God. For the peculiarity of all life of human fellowship on 
earth consists in the fact that the relation which one man sus- 
tains to another is always a relation of reciprocal giving and 
receiving. Consequently no rule has yet been given in the 
moral relation itself by which man may determine whether 
giving or receiving is really valuable. But if our relation to 
God is the highest form of personal fellowship, and if in our 
relation to God it does not depend upon giving, but upon re- 
ceiving, then we have hereby obtained a rule which we seek in 
vain in the sphere of morality. For then even in the sphere 
of the moral life the result will be that we do not grow in the 
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same measure as we introduce our Self or our will into the life 
of another, but in the same measure as we permit the Self of 
another and the will of another to have influence in our life. 

And next to this transformation of the moral ideal comes 
this: That the significance of the moral life can now be rightly 
determined. According to the conception of the natural man 
the Will of God is aimed at our fulfilling the moral demands. 
Morality is thus the purpose of God. We are thus drawn 
away from God by the moral demands and led out beyond 
God Himself. But in that morality is represented as the pur- 
pose of God, it seems to be something higher than God. Ac- 
cording to the conception of Christianity on the contrary the 
moral demand is intended to lead toGod. The moral life does 
not mean that through it a content would first be given to our 
fellowship with God. The moral life means rather to bring us 
to the consciousness that we in our mere creaturely existence 
can never obtain a full content for our life, that we rather have 
need of a content and that we can obtain this content only in 
fellowship with the living God. 

But at the same time it becomes evident that the moral ref- 
erences have only a passing significanee. Man must of course 
emphasize the absolute character of the moral demands in the. 
strongest possible way, But this absolute character of the 
moral demands only expresses the fact that in the moral de- 
mands the Will of God makes itself valuable, so that the moral 
life is seen to be an instrument of God. But it is indeed only 
an instrument by which God draws man to Himself. On the 
other hand the absolute character of the moral demands can 
never mean to make morality the end or highest purpose of 
all existence. The highest end of all being and life is always 
only the person of the living God. 

And thus then the Gospel is an interpreter of the Law in so 
far as it gives a new presentation of God, a new moral ideal 
and a new conception concerning the meaning of life. But 
this new conception the natural man is never able to reach. 
And therefore there is no need of specially emphasizing the 
fact that a direct line of development does not lead from a 
wrong conception of the Law to a right one. Or, in other 
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words, man does not become a Christian by attaining a true 
understanding of the Law, but the reverse—if man has be- 
come a Christian, then he also obtains the correct understand- 
ing of the Law. The Gospel is not merely an interpretation 
of the Law. And therefore the proposition- which makes re- 
generation not the result, but the presupposition for the under- 
standing of the Law, is valid. 


ARTICLE IIL. 


WHAT IS THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE ON 
PREDESTINATION. 
By Rev. F. KUEGELE. 

In the Epitome the authors of the /ormudla of Concord assign 
their reason for inserting an article on “ God's foreknowledge 
and election” in these words : 

“Concerning this article no public dissension has occurred 
among the theologians of the Augsburg Contession. But 
since it is a consolatory article, if treated properly, and by this 
means the introduction in the future of a controversy likely to 
cause offense may be avoided, it is also explained in this writing.” 

What the authors of the /orm of Concoid sought to prevent 
nevertheless occurred three centuries later. The first complete 
edition of the Book of Concord was published in 1580, and in 
1880 the great controversy on election and predestination arose 
in the American Lutheran Church, and this lamentable dissen- 
sion has now continued for more than a quarter century. 
On the part of the Synodical Conference this controversy was 
carried on mainly in the German language, and therefore the 
position which that body occupies is not so generally known 
among English speaking Lutherans as it deserves tobe. Pur- 
suant to the request of the honorable Editors of Tur LuTHERAN 
QUARTERLY the writer will attempt to present a summary state- 
ment of what he and his brethren in the Synodical Conference 
hold to be the true and therefore the alone Lutheran doctrine 
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on this subject. To put it in a lucid form the leading points 
may be comprized in the following six paragraphs. 
EXTENT OF GOD'S PREDESTINATION, 

“ The eternal election of God or predestination, that is God's 
ordination to salvation, does not extend both over the pious 
and the wicked, but alone over the children of God who are 
chosen and ordained unto eternal life before the foundation of 
the world was laid.” Form of Con. Art. XI. Decl. 95. 

Predestination extends alone over God's elect children, those 
who are saved, and it does not comprize all men. God pre- 
destinates His chiidren unto eternal life, but He predestinates 
no man unto eternal death. There is an election of grace unto 
life, but no election of wrath unto death. There is a predesti- 
nation unto salvation, but no predestination unto damnation. 
Those that are saved are predestinated to the end which they 
reach; those that are lost are not predestinated to the end 
which they reach. God swears by His own life; “ As I live, I 
have ne pleasure in the death of the wicked.” Ezk, 33: 11. 
God has predestined no man to eternal death. There is only 
a single election unto life, and no double election both unto 
life and unto death. 

This “election of grace” mentioned Rom. 11 : 5, saves 
and does not condemn. It is a cause of salvation, but never a 
cause of damnation in any way, shape or form. Not a single 
soul is lost, because God so predestinated it or passed it by in 
His election. The grace of God saves and can never be a 
cause of damnation. Why should God ever have made a de- 
cree foredooming men to destruction. All the world is going 
that way, and this is the will of God to rescue men from de- 
struction. Therefore He has an election of grace, but no elec- 
tion of wrath. 

In this point John Calvin states our position fairly well when he 
writes: “ Many, as if they wished to avert odium from God, 
admit election in such a way as to deny that any one is repro- 
bated. But this is puerile and absurd, because election itself 
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could not exist without being opposed to reprobation.” In- 
stitutes Book III, Chap. XXIII, § 1. 

What Calvin here calls “ puerile and absurd ” is our position. 
We “admit election in such a way as to deny that any one is 
reprobated.” We admit election, but not rejection, and from 
this position we can not recede, though men pronounce it 
puerile and absurd. Teaching a single election of grace the 
Form of Concord holds the mean between Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism, 

Il. BASIS OF ELECTION. 


“Our election unto eternal life is not founded on our piety 
or virtue, but alone on the merits of Christ and the gracious 
will of His Father.” Decl. Art. XI, § 75. 

Because it is an election of grace it can have no other foun- 
dation, no other source from which it flows than the merits of 
Jesus Christ. This becomes very evident to the mind from the 
following consideration: Justice and mercy are essential attri- 
butes of God, both immutable. According to His mercy God 
desired the salvation of our fallen race, but according to His 
justice sin must be punished. How then could fallen man be 
united with God? Could God simply condone his guilt and 
ordain man to eternal life without punishing sin? Certainly 
not, because this would have involved a violation or a setting 
aside of His own justice. Before,and independent of atone- 
ment for sin, aot a single sinner could have been ordained unto 
eternal life, because divine justice would have raised everlasting 
protest saying: He is a sinner and “ the wages of sin is death.” 
It was an inexorable demand of divine justice that the law must 
be fulfilled and due punishment for sin must be inflicted be- 
fore there could be salvation for sinners; for of the law the 
Lord says: “ Verily, I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all 
be fulfilled.” Matt. 5 : 18. 

By His infinite wisdom God found a way how to extend 
mercy to sinners without setting aside justice, The Word was 
made flesh to make atonement for the sins of Adam and his 
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children. When about to enter on the public exercise of His 
mission He said to John: “It becometh us to fulfill all right- 
cousness,” and when about to die on the cross He exclaimed : 
“Tt is finished,” i. e. all righteousness is fulfilled, sin is atoned 
for, all the demands of ‘divine justice are complied with, and 
God the Father ratified this by raising Him from the dead. In 
Christ justice and mercy are united. Justice can no more 
oppose mercy, it must rather say: I have received what was 
due me, and mercy can now freely be extended to man. By 
His work on earth Jesus Christ earned grace for sinners and 
without His atoning sacrifice there would be no grace for any 
man. 

Here is the fonndation of the electiou of grace. The uni- 
versality of the redemption in Christ is the source from which 
it flows, because in Him there is grace for every man. 

It is very evident that this doctrine of the Form of Coneord 
is in primo principio, fundamentally, radically different from 
that of John Calvin. Contemplating God in His sovereignty, 
Calvin bases his doctrine of election on the divine attributes 
of justice and mercy, and teaches that God determined to 
glorify His justice by creating and foreordaining so many men 
and angels to everlasting destruction, and to glorify His mercy 
by creating and predestinating so many men and angels to 
everlasting bliss. See Westminster Confes. chap. III. To 
Calvin predestination was the starting point of theology, and 
because he taught that God's absolute decree secured the sal- 
vation of the elect, Jesus Christ becomes a very subordinate 
figure in his system. Not only did he restrict redemption to 
the elect alone, he also consistently taught that the elect would 
neverthel:ss have been saved though Christ had not appeared 
in the flesh. In Calvin's system Jesus Christ might have been 
dispensed with. 

But to the authors of the Form of Concord Jesus Christ is 
all in all. They say: “Accordingly this eternal eleetion of 
God must be considered in Christ, and not apart trom or with- 
out Christ ;” for “in Christ,” testifies the holy apostle Paul, 
“we are chosen before the foundation of the world,” as it is 
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written: “ He hath made us accepted in the beloved.” Decl. 
§ 65. Without Christ no grace, no election, no salvation. 

Here a difference in the use of the word “ grace" should be 
noted. When the Calvinist uses the word grace, in relation to 
predestination, he means the mere, absolute, sovereign good 
pleasure of God. When the Lutheran uses the word in the 
same relation he means the good and merciful will of God to- 
ward us sinners which is earned by Jesus Christ. When Luth- 
eran and Calvinist use the same word it does not follow that 
they are saying the same thing, and to note this is important 
in order to avoid misapprehension. 

For the sake of clearness we here subjoin the three different 
doctrines of predestination with their respective bases : 

1. The essential attributes or the absolute will of God, 

2. The grace of God merited by Jesus Christ. 

3. The foresight or foreknowledge of God. 

The first is Calvin's teaching, and is Theocentric. ‘The 
second is I.utheran doctrine teaching an election of grace alone, 
and is Christocentric. The third is the doctrine of those who 
seek a cause of election in man, and is therefore Anthropo- 
centric. 


CAUSES OF ELECTION, 


“We accordingly reject the following errors : 

4. That not God's mercy and Christ’s most holy merit alone, 
but also in us is a cause of God's election, on account of which 
He has chosen us unto eternal life.” Epitome § 20. 

We hold that there are these two causes of election: God's 
mercy and Christ’s merit. Moved by His own mercy and on 
account of Christ's merit God elected men unto salvation. Our 
position is therefore radically different from that of Calvinism, 
which allows no cause ot election at all, unless the absolute 
will of God be called a cause. On the passage Rom. 9: 18: 
“ God hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he 
will he hardeneth,” Calvin says: “ You see how he attributes 
both to the mere will of God. If, therefore, we can assign no 
reason why he grants mercy to his people but because such is 
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his pleasure, neither sha!! we find any other cause but his will 
for the reprobation of others. For when God is said to harden 
or show mercy to whom he pleases, men are taught by this 
declaration to seek no cause beside his will.” Inst. Book III. 
Chap. 22. $11. Calvinism renders election absolutely without 
a cause; we hold that there are two causes of election, and 
without these there could have been no election unto life. 

But just so decidedly do we hold that there are on/y two 
causes of election, and there is no third cause, no cause of 
election in man. Here it might seem as though in this point 
we held the same position with Calvin, but this can appear so 
only to a cursory reader who will not go to the trouble of ex- 
amining both doctrines; for also in this point our position 
differs radically trom that of Calvin. Why does Calvin teach 
that there is no cause of election in man? Very simply, be- 
cause God had no regard of man at all. Whether man is sinful 
or sinless did, according to Calvin, not enter into consideration 
with God, because He exclusively regarded His own pleasure. 
But why do we hold that there is no cause of election in man ? 
Very simply because “ Adam begat a son in his own likeness, 
after his image.” Gen. § : 3. There can be no cause of elec. 
tion in man, because man is altogether corrupt. If God would 
have looked to see, if there was any thing in any man render- 
ing him worthy and eligible unto eternal life He could not have 
elected a single one ; for all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of Goud. 

Here it becomes necessary to say, how we regard the ex- 
pression “ jntuitu fidei,” election in view of persevering faith, 
and what we hold as to the mode of presenting this doctrine 
which is found with the dogmaticians ot the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Quoting one of them will be sufficient for our present 
purpose. 

John Andrew Quenstedt says: “ Praedestinatio est actio 
divinae voluntatis, qua Deus ante jacta mundi fundamenta, non 
secundum opera nostra, sed ex mera miserecordia secundum 


propositum et beneplacitum suum, quod proposuit in se intuitu 
meriti Christi, fide apprehendendi ad vitam aeternam ordinavit 
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homines virtute Spiritus S. per Evangelii praedicationem in 
Christum perseveranter et finaliter credituros in laudem gloriae 
gratiae suae- 

Reprobatio est actio liberrimae voluntatis Dei Unitrini, qua is 
ante jacta mundi tundamenta, ex justo judicio vindicativo, ob 
praevisum meriti Christi finale repudium, quosdam sua culpa 
ad interitum aptatos, in acternum damnare constituit, in laudem 
gloriosac justitiae suae.”” Theol. Didactico Polemica, Parte II. 
Art. de Praed. 

_* Predestination is an act of the divine will, by which God, 
before the foundations of the world were laid, not according to 
‘our works, but from mere compassion, according to His purpose 
and good pleasure, which He purposed in Himself, in view of 
Christ's merit, to be apprehended by faith, ordained unto eternal 
life men who by the power of the Holy Ghost through the 
preaching of the Gospel would perseveringly and finally believe 
in Christ, unto the praise of His glorious grace. 

“Reprobation is an ect of the most free will of the Triune 
God by which He, before the foundations of the world were laid, 
from righteous vindictive justice on account of foreseen final re- 
jection of Christ's merit determined to damn to eternity, those 
who by their own fault are fitted to destruction, to the praise 
of His glorious justice.” 

This reads very much like Joho Calvin's decrees, but ts an al- 
together different doctrine, because it builds on the foreknowl- 
edge of God, whereas Calvin builds on the sovereignty of God ; 
but in this definition the expression “ in view of taith” is so 
limited as to exclude all and every suspicion of Synergistic 
teaching, and when so used the expression does not of itself 
involve any heretical doctrine and therefore may be pronounced 
admissible. We do not condemn a man's teaching simply and 
only because he uses the expression election in view of faith. 
We do not accuse the dogmaticians of teaching false doctrine 
in this article, but we do not agree with the way, mode and 
manner in which they present it. When we study their doc- 
trine, when we sift it down to its actual value, when we ask, 
what does it amount to? we will arrive at the conclusion that 
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virtually it is placing the judgment of the last day before the 
creation of the world. At the judgment of the last day God 
will see what has come to pass, who have fallen asleep in Jesus 
and who have died in unbelief, and He will separate the sheep 
from the goats and will pronounce sentence on both. Even so, 
according to the dogmaticians, God, before the foundation of 
the world, foresaw what would come to pass, that A would die 
in faith and B in unbelief, and He decreed that A should be 
saved and B should be condemned. There is in this teaching 
no heresy and it may be defended by the argument that with 
God there is no time and to Him both past and future are alike 
present. 

But to us this is the question: Is this the election of grace 
which is taught in the Scriptures, and is it in harmony with the 
XI. Art. of the Form of Concord? Here we answer: no, it is 
neither the one northe other. The object of this writing is not 
to bring proof for our position, but simply to say where we stand. 
Still it may be permitted to mention several points in which 
there is a manifest discrepancy between the dogmaticians and 
the Confessions. 

The quotation trom Quenstedt, given before, shows that he 
builds his teaching on the forevision or foreknowledge of God, 
and, therefore, teaches a double election and predestination of 
some unto life others unto death. He makes predestination 
extend over all men both good and bad. But the Formula of 
Concord distinguishes sharply between foreknowledge and elec- 
tion, and says that the foreknowledge of God extends alike 
over all, both good and bad, but His election or predestination 
does not extend over all, but alone over His beloved children 
who are ordained unto eternal life. See our former quot. Here 
is certainly a marked difference between Quenstedt and the 
Confession. In vain do we look in the Formula of Concord 
for language like that in Quenstedt’s decree of reprobation. 
The Formula knows of no such a decree. 

Quenstedt’s definition of election moreover represents God 
as looking forward to see what will come to pass and then de- 
creeing that those whom He foresees dying in faith shall be 
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saved, and those whom He foresees dying in unbelief shall be 
lost. That is a predestination which does not predestinate. 
It works nothing and effects nothing. It is not a cause either 
of salvation or of damnation. It simply takes cognizance of 
what will be and pronounces sentence accordingly. But the 
Formula of Concord says: “ But the eternal election of God 
does not only foresee and foreknow the salvation of the elect, 
but by the gracious will and good pleasure of God in Jesus 
Christ it is also a cause which works, effects, helps and pro- 
motes our salvation and what belongs to it, in which also our 
salvation is so grounded that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it, as it is written: “ My sheep shall no man pluck out 
of my hand.” Declaration § 8. 

Here an election is taught which is a cause of salvation, 
which works effectually and brings about those things which 
are necessary for the obtaining of salvation. And need we say 
that this teaching of the Confession is in the most perfect har- 
mony with St. Paul! In the eleventh chapter of Rom. he teils 
of Elias who thought himself the only worshiper of the Lord left 
in Israel, but the I.ord said unto him: “ I have reserved to my- 
self seven thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to the 
image of Baal.” By what did God reserve that remnant in 
Israel unto Himself but by His grace working effectually in 
them? From this fact the apostle concludes : “ Even so then 
at this present time also there is a remnant according to the 
election of grace.” The election of grace preserves a remnant 
unto the Lord. It is not a mere resolution or decree of God 
impending over the heads of people, it is a power which effec- 
tually works unto salvation. “ By grace are ye saved through 
faith.” Can the grace of God be idle and ineffectual ? Is it 
not a divine power working the salvation of men? Even so little 
can the election of grace be a mere resolution or decree once 
passed and then to lay idle till to the day ot judgment. It is 
a living, active power which draws men out of darkness unto 
the light of Christ, and draws them closer and closer to heaven, 
and so the election of grace in every generation of men pre- 
serves a remnant unto the Lord. The election of grace saves. 
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It is a divine power drawing the souls of men out of the com- 
mon destruction. 

Here it certainly becomes very clear that the election of 
grace has not and can not have a corresponding election of 
wrath running along parallel with it, else would the same God 
by His grace be working the salvation and by His wrath be 
working the damnation of men. The very statement is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the impossibility thereof. In His election 
God looks alone to His own grace and the merit of Christ. 
Moved by these two He elects men, and these two, His grace 
and the merit of Christ, never move Him to elect and predes- 
tinate a man to destruction. 


IV, CALLING AS RELATED TO ELECTION, 


“ That many are called and few chosen, is not caused by the 
call of God which is made through the Word, as though God 
declared : ‘ Externally through the Word I do indeed call you 
all to my kingdom to whom I give my Word, but in my 
heart I intend it not for all, but only for some few; 
for it is my will that the greater part of those whom I call 
through the Word should not be enlightened or converted, but 
should be and remain condemned, although in the call through 
the Word I declare myself otherwise to them.’ For this would 
be ascribing contradictory wills to God. That is, in this man- 
ner it would be taught that God who is the everlasting truth 
contradicts Himself, when at the same time God rebukes this 
levity even in men when a person deciares one thing and 
means and intends another in his heart.” Declaration § 34. 

Probably this paragraph was inserted in the Confession with 
reference to Calvin's teaching, and it is only on account of his 
doctrine that this point must be mentioned here. ‘To reduce 
his doctrine to a reasonable system Calvin of necessity had to 
teach two calls of God, the one effectual the other ineffectual. 
He writes: “ There are two kinds of calling. For there is a 
universal call, by which God, in the external preaching of the 
Word, invites all, indiscriminately, to come to him, even those 
to whom he intends it as a savour of death, and an occasion of 
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heavier condemnation. There is also a special call, with which 
he, for the most part, favors only believers, when, by the inward 
illumination of his Spirit, he causes the Word preached to sink 
into their hearts. Yet sometimes he also communicates it to 
those whom he only enlightens for a season, and afterwards 
forsakes on account of their ingratitude and strikes with 
greater blindness.” Inst. Book III, chap. XXIV,§ 8. Ac- 
cording to Calvin the Gospel must be preached to the multi- 
tude, yet not with the intention that all should come, but alone 
that the elect in that multitude may come; for he writes: 
“When the doctrine of salvation is offered to all for their et- 
fectual benefit, it is a corrupt prostitution of that which is de- 
clared to be reserved particularly for the children of the church.” 
chap. XXII, § 10. 

Our doctrine is embodied in the paragraph quoted from the 
Form of Concord. There is only exe God and He has only 
one call which in the Gospel He extends to all those who hear 
it. As he has created all men unto eternal life and has re- 
deemed all in Jesus Christ, so He also seriously, earnestly and 
effectually calls all men unto Christ. We do of course not 
mean to say that God does not frequently grant greater grace 
to some than to others, according to the word: “ Where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound,” Rom. 5 : 20. God 
treats all alike in that He offers to each one the grace needed to 
believe and be saved. We are also cognizant of the fact that 
many thousands hear the preaching of the Gospel to their own 
greater damnation, Matt. 11 : 20-24, but this is not owing to 
any difference in the call of God, as though it had not been 
effectual. When men resist the calling of God and put the 
word from them they deprive themselves of salvation, but this 
is no proof that the call which came to them was ineffectual. 
God is not a hypocrite that He would call men with an ineffec- 
tual calling. The call which comes to men through the Gos- 
pel is a divine call and is always effectual, yet God does not so 
call men as to deprive them of the power to resist His Spirit. 

Why is it then that some hearers believe and are saved, 
others believe not and are lost? John Calvin casts up this 
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question in the following form: “The same sermon is ad- 


dressed to a hundred persons ; twenty receive it with the obedi- 
ence of faith; the others despise, or ridicule, or reject, or con- 
demn it. If it be replied, that the difference proceeds from 
their wickedness and perverseness, this will afford no satisfac- 
tion; because the minds of others would have been influenced 
by the same wickedness, but for the correction of Divine good- 
ness,” B. III chap. XXXIV, § 12. Here Calvin, only ina 
somewhat different relation, touches on that same mystery 
which, at another place, he pronounces “ puerile and absurd.” 
As he here says so it truly is. The eighty believe not pure/y 
by their own wickedness, and the twenty believe purely by the 
operation of divine grace in them. But this gives no satisfac- 
tion to Calvin. He wants the matter explained and he solves 
itin this way: The eighty are predestinated to destruction, 
are not redeemed and are called only with the external call 
through the word, and therefore they can not believe; the 
twenty are predestinated unto life and are called with the in- 
ternal calling of the Spirit and therefore they mus? believe. 
Yes, that solves the mystery; that makes it plain to reason 
and does away with all difficulty. But this solution does not 
take with the people now-a-days. We twenticth century folk 
do not at all fancy the idea of being a sort of chattel or toy of 
inexorable decrees. The opposite way of solving this mystery 
is now in vogue. It runs in this wise: Those eighty are so 
incomprehensibly wicked that they refuse the grace of God; 
the twenty excel] in the possession of some virtue, or in the 
performing or omitting of some act, or in holding them- 
selves passive and so rendering it possible for the Spirit of God 
to have His work in them. Yes, this too solves the mystery, 
removes the difficulty and makes the matter plain to reason. 
And this solution has this prerogative to commend it to people 
that it leaves a free agency to man to decide for himself both 
ways, or at least in some way or in some measure to promote 
his own salvation, and therefore it is so pleasing to us moderns, 
But where will the word remain: “ By grace are ye saved, 
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through faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God : 
not of works, Lesr Any Man Suoutp Boast.” Eph. 2, 8. 

And how do we explain the difference in the result of that 
sermon? Many a struggle did it cost us in years gone by to 
prevent our own reason from diving in and attempting a solu- 
tion of that mystery, but by the grace of God we have, as we 
hope permanently, become settled to let that mystery alone, 
We hold the position which Calvin in the last quotation trom 
his Institutes pronounces unsatisfactory. We therefore insist 
on these four things: 1. The same call comes to them all; 2. 
The same depravity is in them all; 3. The eighty remain un- 
believing alone bv their own perverseness; 4. The twenty are 
no better; of themselves they would do the same, “ but,” us- 
ing Calvin's words, “ tor the correction of Divine goodness.” 

Salvation is purely of God and not at all of man; destruc- 
tion is purely of man and not at all of God. Let them stand 
side by side and attempt no bridge building. In the light of 
glory we shall know. 

V. PERSEVERANCE IN FAITH. 

“Here are condemned such as teach, that those who have 
once been justified can not fall again.” Augsburg Conf. 
Art. 12. 

This point also must be here mentioned only on account of 
Calvin's doctrine that the elect, when once converted, can never 
again fall from grace. In conversion the stamp of adoption is 
fixed on them indelibly, and though it may be obscured tem- 
porarily it can never be effaced totally. As they are absolutely 
elected and absolutely called, so they are absolutely secured 
against falling away. Hence the Calvinistic maxim: *“ Once in 
grace, always in grace.” And though the elect fall into sinand for 
a time continue therein, yet the stamp of adcption remains on 
them. Calvin writes : “ Nor is it to be doubted, that when Christ 
intercedes for the elect, he prays for them the same as for Peter, 
that their faith may never fail. Hence we conclude, that they 
are beyond all danger of falling away, because the intercessions 
of the Son of God for their perseverance in piety have not been 
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rejected. What did Christ intend we should learn from this, 
but confidence in our perpetual security, since we have once 
been introduced into the number of his people?” Book III, 
chap. XXIV, § 6. 

While we also hold that God's elect children will all be saved 
and none of them will be finally lost, we reject the idea of an 
indelible mark being fixed on the soul in conversion and that 
the elect, when once converted could never fall. They may 
fall away temporarily, and when they do they cease to be the 
children of God and become children of wrath until they are 
converted again like David and Peter. We moreover hold that 
those who believe for a time and then fall away and are lost 
are true believers, heirs to all the riches of Christ as long as 
they believe, and their falling away is not owing to their having 
been called with a deceitful call, but alone to the blandishments 
of Satan, the world and their own flesh. 

Vi, CERTAINTY OF ELECTION AND SALVATION. 

“In order that the hearts of men may possess comfort and 
hope which are real and infallible we refer them, as Paul does, 
to the divine promises of grace in Christ, teaching them that 
. they must believe that God grants them eternal life, not on ac- 
count of our works or the fulfillment of the law, but for Christ's 
sake. Apology Art. IIL. 

May we Christians be sure that we are God's elect children 
and shall be saved? May we be so positively certain that we 
shall not perish, but have everlasting life as to live cheerfully 
in this world and look forward to eternity with joy and glad- 
ness? ‘This question enters deeply into the life of a Christian ; 
for if we could not be certain of our election and salvation we 
must be like a reed swayed by every breeze and must look 
forward to death and eternity with apprehension and fear. It 
is very manifest that any doctrine which does not direct Chris- 
tians to an immoveable foundation and an infallible hope can 
not be “ according to godliness.” 1. Tim. 6, 3. 

To set forth what position we occupy on this point we must 
again mention the three distinct systems of doctrine: Syner- 
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gism, Lutheranism, Calvinism. Under the first we comprise al! 
those who ascribe a free agency to man, or who teach that man 
must do his part toward his salvation, be it more or less. This 
is the common opinion of our age and finds expression in the 
saying: Do your part and God will do His part. Is that teach- 
ing of such a character that it could give full and undoubting 
assurance of their eternal salvation to the souls of men? How 
could it? What man can know whether he will always do his 
part in the future? Man is fallible and ready to halt, and be- 
cause Synergism introduces a Auman element into the Chris- 
tian’s faith it must necessarily deprive him of complete assur- 
ance, and leave him to be swayed to and fro between hope and 
fear. 

To what the Confessions of our Church direct the Christian 
is clear from the quotation given. They direct men to the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets in which Jesus Christ 
is the chief cornerstone, and teaching men to build on this im- 
mutable foundation they direct them to an infallible hope and 
complete certainty of grace and salvation; “ for alone the faith 
of the heart looks to God's promises, and alone faith is the 
certainty on which the heart safely rests,” says the Apology, 
Art, III, § 27. Our Confessions teach a certainty of faith, that 
faith which rests on an infallible foundation and is itself infal- 
lible. © This is of course not teaching a certainty which could 
never be lost. When the Christian lets the word of promise 
go and discards Christ he can see only certain destruction be- 
fore him, but as long and as far as the Christian holds the word 
of promise he has an infallible certainty which cannot deceive 
and cannot fail. 

Teaching an absolute election and an absolute calling John 
Calvin consistently also teaches an absolute certainty of elec- 
tion and salvation. At first hearing this sounds like godly 
teaching, but when we come to examine Calvin's absolute cer- 


tainty of grace and salvation it soon resolves itself into a very 
uncertain, fallible and delusive certainty. After speaking of 
common faith, as he styles it, Calvin goes on to say: ‘“ But very 
different is the meaning of ‘ full assurance,’ ( wAnpoqmopis,) 
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which is always attributed to faith in the Scriptures ; and which 
places the goodness of God, that is clearly revealed to us, be- 
yond all doubt. But this cannot take place, unless we have a 
real sense and experience of its sweetness in ourselves.” Inst. 
Book III, chap. II, § 15. Calvin teaches people to judge of 
their election and salvation by “a real sense and experience of 
the sweetness of God’s goodness,” i. e. by the sensations which 
they experience in their own hearts. Can the emotions and 
sensations of the heart afford an immutable and infallible foun- 
dation ? May they not be deceptive! May not nervous excite- 
ment produce peculiar sensations ? Are not a man’s feelings 
more changeable than the weather? Surely this is teaching 
men to build their certainty of salvation on a foundation of 
sand, and this sandy foundation Calvin himself converts into 
veritable quicksand when he writes : “ Experience shows, that 
the reprobate are sometimes affected with emotions very simi- 
lar to those of the elect, so that, in their own opinion, they in 
no respect differ from the elect.” lc. § 11. If this be so who 
then can know whether the sensation of sweetness which he 
experiences is not deceptive ? Thus Calvin's absolute certainty 
reduces itself to a very uncertain, fallible and delusive certainty 
which may satisly fanatics and enthusiasts, but not sober 
minded Christians who want an immutable and infalhble foun- 
dation on which to build their hopes. 

We are satisfied with the certainty of our soul's salvation 


which the word of our God affords. “For ever, O Lord, thy 
word is scttled in heaven.” Ps. 119, 89. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE ERROR OF MISSOURI CONCERNING PREDESTINATION 
AND CONVERSION. HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


By Rev. GEORGE J. FRITSCHEL, A.M. 


In 1868 Dr. C. F. W. Walther, the leader of the Missouri 
Synod, began to come forward with doctrinal views concerning 
predestination or election that were not at all in harmony with 
the traditional Lutheran teaching. Prof. Gottfried Fritschel of 
the German Iowa Synod most emphatically defended the teach- 
ing of the Lutheran Church as handed down by the great dog- 
maticians against the assertion that it was synergistic. Dr. 
Walther dropped the matter until 1877 when he came forward 
again. ‘The controversy broke out in public in 1879, the Anti- 
Missourians being represented especially by F. A. Schmidt (a 
former assistant of Walther), Stellhorn, Loy, Allwardt and the 
brothers Fritschel. The Ohio Synod withdrew from the 
Synodical Conference, the Wisconsin and Minnesota Synods 
wavered, but finally in a joint session decided for Missouri ; 
Missouri adopted 13 Theses of Walther without discussion ; 
the Norwegians finally split after years of struggle. 

Walther at first undertook to persuade his adherents that he 
represented the historical view and only rejected a false term 
“ tntuitu fidei,”” but his opponents finally proved that this was 
historically untrue. So the Missourians, who up to that time 
had proved all their doctrinal eccentricities by appeals to the 
‘‘fathers,”’ claimed that they maintained the Scripture doctrine 
against a sophisma of the “fathers.” Prof. Stoeckhardt, who 
had come over from Germany, undertook in 1880 to prove the 
correctness exegetically. The opponents of Missouri followed 
two lines of argument: Iowa on the one hand especially em- 
phasized that the grace of God is universal and would save all 
unless man prevented his salvation by malicious repugnance or 
self-hardening ; and this is also the cause that not all are 
elected ; Ohio on the other hand followed the positive line 
using the phraseology of the “ fathers: "" God has chosen the 
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elect “ intuitu fidet.”’” Lowa and Ohio though fighting the error 
separately always recognized each other. Both went on record 
most clearly that salvation and especially faith is wholly and 
entirely (22 solidum) a work of grace alone; and both most en- 
ergetically rejected all forms of synergism attributed to them 
by their opponents. 

Missouri, especially Dr. F. Pieper, has drawn the contro- 
versy very adroitly to the question of conversion, as there the 
matter could be construed to greater disadvantage for the op- 
ponents —especially for Ohio. The representation given by 
Missouri up to this date has been rejected as a myth. It does 
not require very great learning to recognize the doctrine as- 
cribed by Missouri to its opponents as crude heresy ; the lead- 
ers of Missouri have made it exceedingly easy for themselves 
to rout their (imaginary) opponents—evading the real ques- 
tions at issue. Protesting against any and all conclusions from 
their own doctrine they draw an endless number of conclusions 
from the statements of lowa and Ohio—conclusions that are 
mere fallacies and have always been rejected by their“ s/ou/d-de"’ 
authors. 

The recent Intersynodical Conferences have brought the 
question into discussion for a third time, but on a new basis. 
The question in the first combat was: Is the Lutheran doctrine 
“intuitu fidet” synergistic or not? (Walther finally admitted 
that it is not). In the second one the question was: Is the “7#- 
tuitu fidi” a Lutheran doctrine or not? (Missouri finally ad- 
mitted: It has been such for 300 years). In the present con- 
troversy we have to settle the question: Is Missouri’s doctrine 
scriptural or not? Not very much has thus far been written 
as to the question at issue; the matter was hardly opened at 
the Ft. Wayne meeting. (Dr. Stockhardt has an interesting 
article in Oct. “« Likre und Wehre"). An exegetical explanation 
of all main passages by the author is to be published soon by 
the author of this article. In order to save its interpretation 
of the respective passages Missouri has abandoned the old 
Lutheran rule that all explanation and interpretation must be 
in harmony with the other Scripture doctrine (analogy of faith, 
Detroit). An explanation in contradiction to other Scrip- 
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ture doctrine has been considered false until this day in the 
Lutheran Church. 


ll. THE CONTROVERSY CONCERNING PREDESTINATION. 
It may be advisable to follow the historical development in- 
versely: 1. The Scripture doctrine; 2. The Lutheran doc- 
trine ; 3. Is this Synergism ? 
I. THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE. 


The main Scripture passages on which this doctrine ts fully 
tounded, are, according to the Formula of Concord (14): Rom. 
$: 33 ff, Eph 1 : 3 ff, Matth. 22. The doctrine is referred to 
also in other passages as 2 Thess. 2:13. 2 Tim. 1:9 1 
Pet. t:1. 2:10. Act. 13:48. Joh. 10:28. 1 Thess. 
1:4. Rom. g-tt. But the Confessions (and their authors) 
also unmistakably assert that election is revealed to us in 
such passages as Joh. 3: 16; 6:40. Mark 1 : 15—that is, in 
universal grace andmercy. In presenting what we find to 
be scriptural doctrine | do not consider it necessary to name 
the individual passages, as they are well known. I briefly sum 
up thus: 

God in His infinite mercy from eternity decreed that he 
would not condemn mankind as they would deserve, but would 
have mercy upon them and send his Only Son to become the 
Mediator and the propitiation forall. He turthermore decreed 
that He would offer the merit of Christ through the Word and 
sacraments. He also decreed that he would ctticiently work 
repentance and faith in all that do not resist maliciously. 
Thus far the decree is universal and reters to all the world and 
precedes all consideration of human action.) But God further 
decreed that he would receive into grace and accept as his 
children each and every one and all believers. He further de- 
creed that he would sanctify each and every and all believers: 
that he would protect, guide, pardon and sustain each and every 
and all believers: that he would continue to work through the 
means of grace, increase his gifts and bring toa glorious outcome 
what he had begun ineach, every and all believers, provided only 
that they would continue to use the means of grace through which 
alone he works and would faithfully use the gifts bestowed upon 
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them. He lastly decreed that he would at the end receive into 
His eternal glory each and every and all dying in that faith 
which He himself has worked, continued and kept in them. 
This is the sum and substance contained in the Scripture con- 
cerning predestination. And this doctrine considered 
as a Divine decree established in eternity preceding all human 
action to be executed in time is the Scripture doc- 
trine concerning election. It is the message of the 
universal gospel, yet this gospel is considered in a special way : 
1. Asa Divine decree now revealed in the Word; 2. Consid- 
ered not simply as a purpose but taken as actually realized in 
its limitation to and in reference to the believers. 

The same will of God is however also revealed to us in an- 
other way in the Word. The prophecies of Christ and his 
apostles show what will take place when this time of grace has 
expired. What is the full and final consummation of the way of 
salvation? On the great day of judgment there will be two 
herds—one at the right, and one at the left hand of Christ. 
And to one each human being will be assigned. The rule ac- 
cording to which that assignment will take place, will not be 
time, age, race, education, wealth, manners, or merit, &c., &c. 
The great judge will consider only one thing: the relation to 
the Savior in which the person departed from life—whether 
“in Christ” or without Christ. This may be briefly expressed 
thus: In view of final taith found by Christ the one will be as- 
signed to the herd at the right—in view of final infidelity the 
other will be assigned to that at the left. And this judgment 
at the last day is merely the publication of what takes place in 
the hour of death. The effect or non-effect of universal grace 
(faith or infidelity) is the rule according to which Scripture 
says all human beings are to be divided for eternity. The 
cause and source of this saving faith in the elect of that day is 
solely and wholly the universal grace now extant and offered 
universally in the means of grace (and not an imaginary 
special grace invented by the predestinarians). The cause and 
source of infidelity is not some limitation or lack or fault or in- 
efficiency, &c., &c., of grace, but solely and wholly 
man’s malicious rejection of the very same grace 
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which saves all believers and which also would have saved 
these enemies of God. The blessed receive the unmerited, free, 
universal grace and mercy of God; the damned receive the 
punishment for rejecting this very same undeserved mercy and 
grace of Him who has done and does all to save ALSO 
THEM. The very last cause of damnation in these rebels is 
their malicious repugnance against God, their Savior. 

It is clear that both doctrines are one and the same gospel 
of universal salvation. In the first way the whole doctrine is 
viewed from the position of a believer who investigates the 
cause and source of his salvation (God's eternal love); in the 
second way it is considered in its historical completion or frus- 
tration. The one answers the question: Am | an elect and 
shall | be saved? (Answer: God has planned and prepared 
your present, past and future salvation from eternity ),—the 
other: Why are some saved whilst others are damned ? 
(Answer: Faith makes the difference). Both questions have 
absolute Scripture authority and are in absolute harmony with- 
out a trace of contradiction. The doctrine of election (to use an 
expression of Selneccer’s) is the same as that of justification, 
only that election is considered as the eternal degree of God 
once hidden but now revealed as such ; justification is consid- 
ered as the actual execution of that decree. Or to quote a 
modern author (K. Mueller): « Belief in election is the neces- 
sary expression of justifying faith. Justification and election 
do not exclude each other in the gospel of Paul, but demand 
and supplement each other.” It is true the doctrine of elec- 
tion is not that of rejection, and we must consider them sep- 
arately. But it is not true that the two are contradictory. 
You can never place the reverse side of this page upon the 
side you are reading now; yet the two pages make the one 
sheet: you cannot separate them. Salvation and damnation 
are the two sides. 

Considered in its scriptural simplicity the doctrine is as 
great and unfathomable a mystery as is the doctrine of God’s 
adorable universal grace and mercy, in itself it is now no more 
a mystery than the gospel (being revealed). Election as 
taught by the Scripture is no less and no more than the uni- 
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versal gospel applied to each and every believer. We have 
ONE source—God’s universal love to fallen mankind; the 
ONE mediator: Christ; the ONE condition: through faith 
and by faith; the ONE means: word and sacraments; the 
ONE object in realization: all believers; the ONE preven- 
tion: unbelief; the ONE end: taith in time and salvation in 
eternity. Scripture knows nothing of the theory that God 
saves only a few P?R/-selected ones ON the general way ot 
salvation—so to say a special track on the general highway to 
salvation (or a hand in the glove of the gospel—I*. Pieper). 
Scripture knows nothing of a mysterious decree designating 
and appointing ONLY a few in preference to others (@/ prae 
als) for salvation, in consequence of which mysterious decree 
these, all these and only these, can be and are and must be 
saved as sure as God is God. These declarations of Missouri's 


theology are not drawn from the clear fountain ot all Christian 


knowledge, but from the lagoons of philosophy (human 
thought) for which (as is generally the case) AP TERWARDS 
Scripture authority has been sought (Chemnitz). These 
foundation stones of Missourian doctrine are based on the 
quicksands of human imagination, and not on the cternal rock 
of salvation. 

I. THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF ELECTION 


Luther and many of his colaborers came from the school of 
Augustine. They did not at once (so Luther states himself ) 
cast off all unsound elements of the .\ugustinian theology, but 
only gradually in consequence of understanding the Scrip- 
tures more thoroughly. Itisa much debated question whether 
Luther ever was a strict predestinarian. (utside of Missouri 
there are few who claim that he remained one. The principles 
which he again and again lays down for all thoughts concern- 
ing God's will or decrees, will lead us anywhere EXCEPT into 
the predestinarian camp. One cannot accept these and remain 
an Augustinian. That great successor of Luther, Chemnitz, 
followed these principles as also that pupil of Brenz who joined 
him in the composition of Article IX in the Form of Concord, 
We can plainly see the beneficial influence of that sy mbolum 
in the publications following its adoption: some authors RE- 
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construe the theological method (Heerbrand, Wigand). The 
declarations of article XI made an end to all unsound doctrine 
in regard to predestination in the Lutheran Church. 

In that article we find the definition 15-23; this is further 
developed 23-33 resp. 65-77. It is also shown that those who 
are not chosen are rejected, not in consequence of any lack of 
God's love, but in consequence of THEIR disobedience 34-42 ; 
78-86. 

To explain what is confessed in that article would be simply 
a repetition of what I have declared to be the Scripture doc- 
trine. This doctrine confessed here, is scientifically developed 
more fully in the writings of its authors and of some of the 
original signers, Chemnitz, Selneccer, Chytraeus and Heerbrand, 
Hafenretter, Francisci, Vogel. 

This presentation of the doctrine concerning election is 
generally called the FIRST mode or “vopus. It difters from 
Augustine’s presentation in developing the doctrine not @ 
prior’ but a@ posterior’ as demanded by Luther. The term 
“elect” is here taken in a wider sense than by Augustine, 
Calvin and Walther. lach and every Cliristian is called an 
“elect,” BECAUSE AS LONG as he is a believer, he is on 
the safe road to salvation, In case one ceases to believe he is 
no longer an “ elect,” as he has left that road. Here the term 
(as in the Bible) is a synonym for © saint.” The authors using 
this tropus furnish sutticient proof of this. 1 will quote only a 
few (for more ct. lowa Kirchl-Zeitschrift, 1905, No. 
3-4.) 

We call all believers and al! who are extant by faith as children of 
God * elect *’ according to the doctrine of Paul (1 Thess. ¢ : 4, Col. 3 : 12) 
and 2 Pet. 1:10. As loug as aman retains faith and in this manner 
is by faith among the children and heirs of God, so long he must 
be reckoned among the elect. Assoonas he loses faith he turns 
from an elect to be a reprobate and from a child of God a child of wrath. 
If he returns by repentance and faith to grace. he again becomes an 
elect froma reprobate. But those who remain steadfast in faith, they 
retain by faith the grace of election and remain in the number of the 
elect children and heirs of God. From this itisevident that also the 
those who believe oniy for a time may be called elect correctly 
during the time of their faith. But the steadfast ones are 
adorned principally and more approximately with this designaticn. So 
say the representative theologians of Wuertem against Huber. _ 

The Strasburg Concordia of 1563 (the first official declaration 


on election by Andreae): ‘The eternal decree of God has been 
already soveaiel in the word of God, as the whole human generation is 
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subject by sin to the wrath of God, so likewise as many as believe 
in Christ shall receive the grace of God and eternal life.’’ 

Joh. Wigand 1585: ‘ For the gospel is the revelation of the decree 
of God, whom he has predestined to eternal life (viz : all) for what reason 
(viz: on account of the merit of Christ and by grace) and how (viz: if 
they believe and remain in faith.’’) 

Francisci in his Compend: ‘* The gospel is the revelation of divine 
predestination or election, since God has revealed his entire counsel con- 
cerning our salvation by the Son. The doctrine of the gospel 
concerning predestination is contained in the following pas- 
sages: Hez. 33 : 1-11; Joh. 3: 16; 5: 24; 6: 40."" 

The official Apology of the Form of Concord, 1583: ‘* We are 
not ignorant of the fact that all whotruly have repentance 
are elect, and that such people certainly should draw the conclusion 
that they are elect and children of God in and by Christ, in whom they 
believe. For to whom God gives eternal life through faith in his Son 
(Joh. 3 : 36) he must indeed be elect and God's dear child,’’ 

Andreae in his Theses of 1586: ** God’s word teaches us concerning 
the revealed God —that in Christ as many as believe are elect.” 

Selneccer: ‘*‘ Every one who has been called to the doctrine of the 
gospel and subjects himself to the word of God, has been predestined 
and elected unto eternal salvation, Whosoever believeth in the Son has 
life eterna!, that is, he is elect.’ ‘Itis sufficient for us to know 
in which we are justified by God, absalved from sin, received as children, 
that is, are predestined and elected unto eternal life and salvation,"’ 
‘The predestination and general promises are limited to those who be- 
lieve in the word and to be referred to the order made by God himself, 
namely, all penitent and truly believing in Christ Jesus.” 

Matthaeus Vogel heads a paragraph in which he treats of predestina- 
tion with the words in boldfaced type: ‘* All believers are God's elect.’’ 
j It is typical for Paul’s and Luther's doctrine concerning predestination 
that it is not the foundation or cornerstone (as in the Reformed system), 
but the KEYSTONE. Paul discusses the doctrine of election (as Luther 
emphasizes ) not in the first, but in the last chapter, of the doctrinal dis- 
cussion AFTER the greatdoctrines of sin, salvation, justification. Chem- 
nitz had planned a special article on predestination in his Locz but it 
would not have been placed in the first parts (they were finished). In 
the Symbolical Books it is likewise the keystone and not the cornerstone 
of the doctrine. And this is the proper place for it as the resume and 
comprehension of the whole doctrine of soteriology. It comprehends 
(as the Form of Concord correctly states) the whole counsel, decree, will 
and purpose of God concerning our redemption, call, conversion, justifi- 
cation, sanctification and final salvation. (Dr. Jacobs very correctly as- 
signs it the proper place at the end in his summary -as I note froma 
Review }. 


The SECOND trope—-Aegidius Hunnius of Marburg in his 
controversies with the Reformed and later on with Huber 
brought about a change of terms and theological presentation. 
Being in constant conflict with the Reformed, who were grad- 
ually intruding into Hessia, he manfully tought them until the 
end. And in order to do so more successfully he accepted 
THEIR terms in THEIR restriction, also THEIR develop- 
ment of doctrine a priori and proved that each and every state- 
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ment made by them was wrong. He proved that Sctipture 
does not know their two-fold predestination, but only a pre- 
destination for life; that this predestination is not absolute, 
disregarding entirely whether man believes in consequence of 
God’s grace or not, but that God indeed considers whether 
man believes or not: only those who persevere to the end are 
to be saved ; that God does not work irresistibly, &c. By pre- 
destination he does not understand merely the saving will or 
the counse! of God from which salvation flows, but rather the 
final decree which makes the difference between those who are 
saved and those who are lost in the judgment day. 

That this description and development of doctrine differs 
formally but not at ail materially from that of the Form of 
Concord and is least of all synergistic is fully established by 
the fact that the surviving author of the Form of Concord 
(Chytraeus) did not object, that a great many of the first sub- 
scribers who had used the first tropus accepted also the second, 
that others who continued to use only the first recognized 
Hunnius as orthodox. Space forbids a detailed comparison 
of the two modes. A graphical representation will be inter- 
esting for those who desire a further insight into this com- 
parison. 








TROPE 1, TROPE 2. 
A c i a e . 
LEG H—Universal grace ovet 
1 all. 1 
= LCG L-Same over believers. 
: CLE H Same over unbelievers, 2 
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5 B D- Final glorification. ‘ I 
4 DF Final damnation 
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Ii. IS THE INTUITU FIDEL SYNERGISTIC ? 


This was the claim against which Prof. Gottfried Fritschel 
protested in 1871 and against which the doctrine had to be de- 
tended later on. The continuous cry of Missouri has been to 
this day that lowa and Ohio defend the error of Synergism on 
its Latermamian type. Of late 1t has been admitted (what was 
formerly denied) that Ohio and Iowa in the defense FULLY 
represented the declarations of the “fathers.” No doubt the 
phrase zzfuitw fider may be, has been, and is today, used in a 
wrong sense to express heretic doctrines. The old Greek and 
Latin fathets used it in synergistic sense; the Arminians use it 
so today, most of the modern German theologians are syner- 
gisiic and are further away from Scripture truth than Augus- 
tine. But the old Lutheran doctrine which finds its expression 
inthe phrase ¢ntuitu fider is not in any way synergistic but 
strictly “ ENergistic,” to use a new phrase. For the fathers 
teach with unabated zeal that faith in all its component parts 
and consistent parts, yea, all preparation preceding faith, is 
wholly and entirely a work of grace, which is not CO-efficient 
with human energy but PREcedes it, causes and produced 
ALL human energy for good. And any one who accuses 
lowa or Ohio, who represent this doctrine, of heresy, must 
either have fallen away himself from fundamental doctrines of 
the Reformation or does not know what Iowa and Ohio teach. 

It isan ABSOLUTELY false and incorrect charge which 
Missouri has made that they do teach synergism. We will 
not deny that some phrases used MIGHT be construed in 
such a sense; but the authors and synods have time and again 
denounced such construction as false. They have left no 
doubt that they adhere to divine grace as the ONE and 
ONLY source of ALL that is good in man not only in con- 
version but also after conversion. By the ¢tuitu fidet as- 
used by them no more and no less is to be expressed than the 
WHOLE doctrine as held for 300 years by the Lutheran 
Church: that salvation is the result and effect of divine grace 
alone, and, that damnation comes from man’s malicious repug- 
nance against this very same saving grace frustrating the eff- 
ciency of universal grace—and lastly, that these two are not 
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contradictory, but the one and same doctrine in its realization, 
or frustration. In THIS sense Iowa has always approved the 
line of argument by Ohio, even though it did not use the same 
development or phrases, but formulated it from the negative 
point of view. 

It is only a modification of synergism which Laterman (the 
pretended patron of Missouri's opponents) held, that God 
works the POSSIBILITY of self-decision in man ; but man un- 
influenced by God nist decide either for or against grace. 
This decision is imagined by Laterman to be done by man 
with his OWN strength, i. e., NOT God works also the very 
act of will FOR God. Also this error, which is indeed wide- 
spread in modern theology, has been rejected by lowa and 
Missouri. And all declarations assigning THIS doctrine to 
their opponents are without foundation. 


III. THE CONTROVERSY CONCERNING CONVERSION. 
T. Close Connection of the Two Doctrines. 


Conversion is the doctrine concerning man’s removal from 
the state of sin and damnation: to the state of grace and salva- 
tion. Noone can thoroughly understand the doctrine as taught 
by the Scriptures without considering the facts contained in 
the doctrine of predestination. Predestination is conceded by 
all to be an eternal act of God. It is also conceded that this 
eternal decree is executed by God exactly as it has been de- 
creed from eternity. Whenever one has a wrong view of one 
doctrine this will show itself in the other one. The two must 
fit together as the ring and the finger, or glove and hand. 
Hence in all controversies the two questions have been closely 
connected. 

Extreme .\ugustinism (Calvinism) assumes a twofold pre- 
destination : God has destined some unto damnation (and these 
are damned) and some unto salvation (and these must be saved). 
None of the lost have ever been really called, converted or 
saved. Modified Augustinism assumes only a predestination 
for life and merely a preterition or non-election of the 
others (whether this is declared or not). The elect ARE saved ; 
they must be saved as sure as God is God; God will cease to 
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be God if one of the elect were lost. The others work out their 
own damnation. Why God has not elected all—why God has 
elected the one in preference to the other (a/z prae altis) isa 
typical question peculiar to Augustinism in which the /rotoa 
pseudos (the principle of error) is expressed. The question: 
Cur alu prae aliis ’? contains the error itself as an assumed 
fact. Hence also a contradiction between election and univer- 
sal grace is found—which the Augustinians hope to solve in 
eternity, BUT NOT before, whilst Lutheranism denies all this. 

Walther’s doctrine is a type of Augustinism: it assumes an 
absolute predestination of some individuals in preference to 
others, which CAN not and MUST not be harmonized with 
universal grace. It is absolute, for it not only precedes all 
human action (which is correct), but also disregards all 
human relation towards converting grace in the processes of 
conversion (especially the malicious repugnance). It converts 
and saves the pre-select in preference to others with an 
actually irrisistible though not compulsory grace (although 
the term is condemned). The damned work out their own 
damnation. God might and could have elected also them all, 
if he only wanted to. Why he did not do so, this is the mys- 
tery of predestination. The typical and distinctive doctrine of 
Lutheranism concerning natural and malicious repugnance is 
denounced as synergism. It is denied that malicious re- 
pugnance in the historical sense is the last cause of 


damnation. 
Il. THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING CONVERSION, 


The Form of Concord distinguishes four conditions of man: 
1. Before the fall ; 2. Natural state (after the fall, before conver- 
sion); 3. In grace (after conversion, before death); 4. In glory 
(after death). We consider only the second and third state. It 
has been customary to consider first, the second, and then the 
third ; let us reverse this order so as to proceed from the cer- 
tain to the disputed parts. 


A. AFTER CONVERSION, 


After conversion we consider man in a double respect: in as 
far as he is regenerate and inas far as he is the old man. Our 
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catechism knows nothing of absolute perfection in this life but 
teaches that baptism signifies « that the old Adam in us should 
by daily sorrow and repentance be drowned and die, with all! 
sins and evil lust and again a new man daily come forth and 
arise, who shall live before God in righteousness and purity 
forever.” We find a continuous struggle going on between the 
old man and the new man. Wherever this struggle ceases 
there new life ceases. Christian perfection consists in the 
continuous supremacy of the new over the old. The will has 
been renewed in converted man and a Christian has the will to 
do good and the good only. But the danger is not excluded 
that the old may once more become supreme, that human will 
may again become captive under old Adam and drive out the 
new. Man living in the Spirit may die again. Now the ques- 
tion is; WHENCE has converted man the power to will and 
todo good. It is false to assume even AFTER conversion 
such a synergism that man does the good by some inherent 
or implanted power of his own; neither are there two CO-eth- 
cient causes: God and man. ‘There is NEVER such syner- 
gism. As long as we live in this life it must always be as 
Augustine prays: * Da mihi qued jubes. We must recognize 
also after conversion God's * EN-ergism” in us. GOD must 
cause us to will the good and WE then have the will; GOD 
must cause us to do and then WE do the good. A christian’s 
continual prayer is that God would not leave him alone, because 
he knows that THEN his new life must cease. Yet God's 
ENergism also atter conversion is not irresistible. Luther 
correctly says that God can not be resisted working with re- 
vealed power as he does in nature, but (and this is very 
poor Augustinism"’) that he can be resisted and his work CAN 
be frustrated when he is working with hidden power through 
the means of grace. Scripture teaches us that some DO resist 
the Spirit that dwells within them and drive him from their 
hearts. H ow is this possible that trail human will can drive 
out the Spirit of God? How should we understand that ? 
The working of the Spirit within us is a mystery to us; 


but not the fact. In each and every case where a regenerate 
man falls from grace, we know THAT it is entirely his own 
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fault. We know the fact; we do not know the process. 
We know that (but not how) he drives the Spirit of God 
away by malicious, obstinate repugnance and destroys God's 
saving work. Not every sin at once makes a man fall from 
grace, but when sin gains supremacy within him, THEN he is 
no longer a child of God, but he has become a prodigal son, 
who is lost unless he return again. There is a decision for 
God in the continuous strife within man, for every victor over 
sin and its endeavors is such a decision. But there may be 
also a decision ag ainst God: The former in consequence 
and by virtue of God's ever continued operation, the latter by 
his own strength against God’s operation. The clearer we 
comprehend this duplicity within man after conversion and the 
better we keep this in view, the better will we be able to under- 
stand conversion in its scriptural truth. Augustinism corrupts 
also the doctrine of the state after conversion (sanctification). 
ONLY those who have been elected (chosen) can and will re- 
main steadfast until the end, ONLY that mysterious number 
chosen in preference to others can and will reach theend. All 
others, each and every one of the others (not chosen) will (and 
must) fall by the wayside sooner or later. How the promise 
of God to his children can be harmonized with Augustin’s pre- 
predestination is and will remain a mystery for this life. Like- 
wise for the Waltherian theologians. 
B. IN CONVERSION, 


Man’sstate before conversion may be subdivided into two sub- 
divisions (a) before God's converting grace approaches him (F. 
C., Miiller, 594, § 24, axte guam homo illuminatur, convertitur, 
regeneratur et trahitur ; observe the present tense). (4) When 
he has been brought under the influence of converting grace 
(22 ipsa conversione, cum Deus eum resuscitat, tluminat atque 
renovat, quando inchoavit opus suum regenerationis et renova- 
tionis). This is no intermediate state (against Laterman). 
The Lutheran confessions frequently use the phrase to “ begin 
and perfect conversion ” (énchoare et eficere. This is (accord- 
ing to the authority of Chemnitz) a short expression for the 
development given by Augustine by which the two doctrines 
are here retained: the total depravity of man and the sole ef- 
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ficiency or“ ENergism”’ of God withont any SY Nergism by 
natural powers. Synergism abandons both; Augustinism 
teaches both—yet incorrectly; Lutheranism retains both in 
their scriptural form. By teaching the « EN-ergism ”’ of God 
but not in an irresistible form it has what is true in Augustin- 
ism and avoids what is erroneous; it finds the true and safe pas- 
sage between the Scylla of Synergism and the Charybdis of an 
absolute predestination. 

Man is totally corrupt in all spiritual things and has but 
one choice : to do what is evil before God. In external affairs 
he has to some extent the freedom of choice, that is: he 
can go to church or not, he can sit listening to the preaching 
of God's word, store it in his memory, meditate upon it, talk 
about it, or not. But everything truly spiritual even the 
faintest desire for salvation and longing is above him and hence 
beyond his reach. Here his socalled “ free-will”’ which is a 
will enslaved by his corrupt nature must resist, because /ree- 
will always is and must be in harmony with the condition of 
man. An unconverted man can and MUST resist what is of 
God, because he is not of God. But by the insignificant out- 
ward means God commences to work upon and to draw man. 
The Word in its dual capacity as law and gospel becomes ef- 
ficient within man. The Spirit of God inspires thoughts, 
emotions, propositions that are of God, not of man. New 
thoughts, new emotions are introduced by the spirit of God 
into man’s heart. These may be very, very feeble; but they 
are the very first beginnings of conversion (primitia conver- 
sionis). Man’s natural depravity compels him to resist these 
new emotions, Xc., as soon as he becomes conscious of them 
and immediately that strife begins which we have ob- 
served to continue also after conversion. The flesh commences 
the strife against the spirit. But through the continuous use 
of the means of grace the Holy Spirit continues to work upon 
man’s spirit. His efficiency is that of the Almighty but not 
irresistible. By the continued influence of God man’s resis- 
tance becomes less and less until he becomes non-resistant, for 
God works upon the will itself. The change which THUS 
gradually takes place within man includes all faculties: God il- 
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luminates the intellect so that man CAN see and understand 
what is good, also the wi!l so that he CAN resolve to do God's 
bidding, the emotions so that he CAN love. This change may 
take place in a moment; as a rule it is a process, a gradual 
development. 

We distinguish contrition and faith in conversion, the nega- 
tive and positive side. In contrition there are movements of 
the intellect, of the will, of the feelings (knowledge, hatred and 
fear). In true faith similar emotions take place. From the 
very feeblest beginning until completion of conversion we 
must distinguish between the action of God (impelling) 
and the resultant action of man (impelled). The very first and 
least emotions of intellect, will and fecling have their origin 
and source absolutely and solely outside of man (in God) and 
are introduced into his personality. God is the swdjectum 
agens and man is the sudjectum patiens quoad receptionem. God's 
influence extends not only to the possibility but also to the act- 
ual execution of what God gives. God also here is not simply 
SYN-ergetic but EN-ergeticin man. Man receives repentance 
and faith ; passive as he is as to receiving the same he is ac- 
tive as to the execution. But how? He is sudjection agens 
poenttentiam quod exercitium sed per recens acceptas facultates 
supernaturales non-naturales ; Or as Chemnitz expresses it: 
quando m conversione primitia dona et operationes s. 8. accepunus 
se, Sanatas cogitationes, bonuim propesituim tunc nos aliquid boni 
posse cogitarve. The scriptural doctrine of KN-ergism does not 
make a mechanical distinction: thus far God is active and 
then man’s activity is substituted. As Chemnitz repeatedly 
remarks: there is an activity of man AS SOON As God has 
commenced to work within him, and it extends just as far 
as God's influence has obtained the supremacy: God works 
that man CAN do, and man works what God has made possible 
and to what God impelshim. Augustine very appropriately ex- 
presses this thus: .Vos ergo volumus, sed Deus in nobts opera- 
tur ct velle; nos ergo operamur, sed Deus in nobis operatur et 
operar. 

Yet, and here is the difference between Augustinism and 
Lutheranism, the convertingand saving grace is 
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not an irresistible one. A conflict of the new and 
old commences with the very first effect of grace and continues 
until the last breath. As soon as we do receive the very first 
gifts of the Holy Spirit so soon we CAN and DO think, desire, 
propose and will something good by virtue of these new 
gifts and in proportion to these gifts. There is also the op- 
posite possibility: we CAN, MAY and MUST also resist by 
virtue of our corrupt nature. And we do resist; else there 
would not be that “ /ucta carnis et spiritus”’ which at once takes 
place in conversion and continues ever after conversion. The 
stronger the new thoughts, desires, \c., grow through the con- 
tinuedefficiency of God (crescunt conando, lunctando, quaerendo, 
petendo, pulsando) the more noticeable this conflict may 
be, but the weaker the strength the of natural man. Yet by 
virtue of his corrupt nature man may and can make an end of 
this strife; he may and can HARDEN himself against the 
coming change; he may cease to hear the Word, he may blot 
it from the surface of his memory, he may suppress the new 
thoughts when they arise: he may and can CRUSH the new 
which has been implanted within. He can harden himselt 
against all that is of the Spirit. And THIS malicious, ruthless, 
self-hardening resistance against the saving grace of God which 
he knows and has partly experienced AS SUCH may take 
place at any moment from the very first beginning until the 
very last breath. It will be easier to destroy the work of God 
within him in the beginning than it will be when God has con- 
verted man. Scripture shows us in examples and warnings 
that this is the LAST cause of non-conversion or defection. 
For instance Felix, if he had continued to listen to Paul, would 
have been converted as surely as Paulus; Agrippa, if he had 
attended to the gospel of Paul would have become a Christian 
as surely as Nicodemus. If man did not thus resist maliciously 
and frustrate all endeavors of God tending towards his conver- 
sion and salvation, the grace of God would convert all who 
come under the influence of the means of grace ; but those who 
do resist maliciously are damned and the condemning sin is 
this malicious repugnance. 
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Much as the word * Extschetdung fiir Gott” (decision for God) 
has been abused it may also be used in a correct sense. For 
there is no conversion without such decision, whether man is 
conscious of it or not. Conversion itself in its final completion 
is a decision for God; and Christian life is the continuous de- 
cision for God. When God's grace first approaches man it 
finds him going in direct opposition to God. But God draws 
him until he is at a point when he will say: “ Yes, | DO WILL 
to be God's.” This decision is the crisis of conversion, it is the 
« razoredge”” beyond which is the kingdom of God. Man is 
drawn by God and brought to a point where he must say: 
“yes,” or “no.” But—and here is the test point of sound 
doctrine—but this very “yes” is not the product of a good 
remnant however feeble (pelagianism, synergism,) nor merely a 
possibility created by God to be utilized by man aione (Later. 
man), but this “yes” is the result of God’s “EN- 
ergism”’ inman. By virtue of the continuing influence of God, 
who inas drawn him so far and draws him further, and will 
draw him to the end man can and man does say “ ves.” This 
“yes” is God's work and it is man’s own “yes” for God has 
worked the same within man. But the drawing is not irresis- 
tible ; also at this point as before and afterwards it is possible 
for man to say “no.” But this decision against God must 
never be ascribed to predestination as Augustinism really does 
(alii prae aliis) or in any way ascribed to any causality in God 
or his means of grace or his efficiency through these. It is 
wholly and solely a criminal act of man which has its cause 
absolutely and entirely in his innate corruption, 

THE MYSTERY. 

Here we have reached the limit of revelation; we can go 
no further. Here many questions have been raised and many 
more can be raised, but there is no answer. <A few such ques- 
tions are: Why did God choose this way of saving man, leav- 
ing the possibility of such repugnance? how does it come 
@bout that not all do decide for God ? what is the process in 
man ? how, when and where does this malicious resistance take 
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its origin? These questions are only a few ot a whole class 
which will come up at different points in theology and which 
we can not answer because the depth of sin and of human and 
divine personality are hidden to our sight. The Spirit of God 
searches the depths of human hearts, but not we. We may 
ask: HOW could Adam sin? HOW can a converted person 
be again drawn from God? In which way does the influence 
of one personality upon the other take place ? in which way 
the influence of God upon a human person? We know these 
facts to be sure; but how? when? or why? where? — 
God alone knows. We know so little of spiritual life that we 
need not be ashamed to confess our ignorance beyond the facts 
established by God's revelation. We know the o77 but not the 
aq@s? the fact but not the whole process. Wecan make 
some statements that tend to exclude errors that have been 
made here. We DO know that it is in NO manner or way a 
defect on the side of God, much less God's will that it should 
be so. We know that it is NOT in consequence of a greater 
or lesser disposition for or against God in man. It is also 
false to state that the two are in contradiction and can not be 
harmonized. 

In this way the Lutheran theology has avoided the extremes 
and remains on the safe middle way of truth as revealed to us 
by God. It accepts His solution and does not imagine a con. 
tradiction. The distinction made by Scripture and confessions 
between natural and malicious resistance solves the difficulty 
as far as it can be solved by us avoiding the errors both of pre- 
destination and of synergism. 


THE ERROR OF MISSOURI. 


Missouri formerly had taught this Lutheran doctrine con- 
cerning conversion exactly as here shown. But when it 
adopted the doctrine of predestination in its Augustinian form 
(imagining that some are converted in preferenceto 
others because they have been elected in prefer- 
ence to others) it had to cast this distinction between 
natural and malicious repugnance over-board. If God elects 
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only certain individuals and elects these in preference 
to others unto conversion and salvation, then this particu- 
lar and limited predestination IS the cause not only of the sal- 
vation of some, but also of the non-conversion of the others ; 
then the distinction between natural and malicious repugnance 
is superfluous ; then the converting grace is irresistible in fact 
with the “ elect,” and resistible with the non-elect. The two 
truths that God works the good and man the evil may then be 
maintained, but are contradictory for human intellect. For if 
God did work with the non-elect in the same manner they 
would also be converted (Huegli.) Why God does not do so 
is the mystery of predestination (Grossberger.) It is easier for 
predestinarians to defend their ideas if they describe conversion 
not as a process (as the Form of Concord and Chemnitz), but 
as a momentary occurrence; it is a mysterious, sudden trans- 
tormation which takes place in almost no time. So Missouri 
now uses this mode. - The fact that grace is universal, but pre- 





destination and conversion particular, must—according to 
Missouri —not be harmonized as is done by the Lutheran doc- 
trine of malicious repugnance. <A student at St. Louis who 
only thinks of harmonizing the two facts would be “ flunked,” 
on that account (Pres. F. Pieper.) It is one of the fundamental 
axioms of Missourianism that there is indeed a middle way— 
but that this way MUST remain a mystery for us until eternity 
will solve all questions. 

Having renounced and denounced the Lutheran doc- 
trine of predestination it is but natural that Missouri also re- 
nounces the Lutheran doctrine of conversion. Yea, the 
present indications are that Missouri has long ago also aban- 
doned the doctrine of justification as taught by the Lutheran 
Church, and teaches not only an atonement for, but also a j us- 
tification, not of the believer by faith, but of the whole 
sinful world WITHOUT faith, and PREceding faith, which 
justification however can only be received and accepted by 
faith. The reason that only few do actually become partakers 
of this saving justification by faith will THEN also be found 
in the predestination of only a few unto faith in prefer- 
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ence to others. Incourse of time the whole Lutheran 
system is liable to be “ reformed "’ in consequence of the rejection 
of the scriptural doctrine of predestination. And their doc- 
trine of predestination will be the central doctrine of Missourian 


theology. 


ARTICLE V. 


A. ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF LUTHER. 
By PROFESSOR KARL JOSEF GRIMM, PH.D. 

Since the appearance of Janssen’s //tstory of the German 
People no other work on the Reformation has produced such a 
sensation among Catholics and Protestants alike as Luther and 
Lutheranism in the first Pertod of Development by Father 
Denifle, one of the most learned scholars in the Roman 
Church. * 

Friedrich Heinrich Suso Denifle was born in 1844 at Imst, 
Tyrol. In 1861 he became a Dominican friar, and five years 
later was consecrated priest. After a residence of several years 
at Rome and Marseilles he was appointed professor of theology 
in the monastery of the order at Gratz, Austria. He devoted 
himself with great zeal to the study of medieval scholasticism 
and mysticism, and published the results in a number of learned 
and enlightening works. In 1880 Denifle was called by Pope 
Leo XIII to Rome where he was to engage in editing the works 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Three years afterward he was ap- 
pointed to the responsible position of keeper of the papal 
archives. A learned work on Zhe Universities tn the Middle 
Ages to 1400 (1885) and many contributions to the Archiw fir 
Literatur und Kuchengeschichte des Mittelalters, of which he was 
co-editor, were among the fruits of his scholarly labors. All 

* Luther und Luthertum in der ersten Entwickelung. Quellenmassig 
dargestellt von P. Heinrich Denifle, O. P. Mainz, 1903. 

+Das geistliche Leben, eine Blumentese aus den deutschen Mystikern 
des 14 Jahrhunderts (34 ed. 1880); Zu Susos urspringlichem Briefbuch 
(1875); Das Buch von geistlicher Armut (1877); Taulers Bekehrung 
(1879) and others. 
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his publications displayed an immense capacity for work, great 
sagacity and critical acumen, and won for him the reputation 
of a scholar of first rank, of an authority in his field of investi- 
gation. Learned societies and academies elected him to mem- 
bership. He died, quite suddenly, the 1oth of June, 1905, on 
his way to the University of Cambridge, England, where he 
was to receive the honorary doctorate. 

When it became known that Father Denifle was writing a 
book about Luther, Protestant scholars were in great expecta- 
tion that new materials from the Vatican archives would be 
brought to light, and problems, hitherto obscure. in the life and 
development of Luther, would thus be elvcitated. It was 
thought that we would also get more ir ight into what was 
done at the center of the Church to orgsnize the fight against 
him. And was it not “a sign of the times” that such a theo- 
logian as Denifle devoted himself to the study of Luther? 
And would not the interpreter and friend of the pious mystics, 
of a Suso and of a Tauler, be able to enter into and appreciate 
the deep poetry of Luther, and point out the relation of the re- 
former to these representatives of a religious Catholicism ? 
But what a surprise and disappointment when the first volume 
—a ponderous tome of 860 pages—appeared! The work was 
telt to be not an impartial presentation of historical facts, but a 
Streitschrift, a polemical treatise, a bill of indictment against 
Luther and Lutheranism, against the Luther scholars and Pro- 
testant theologians in general. The challenge was at once 
taken up. Harnack, Haussleiter, Kawerau, Kolde, Kohler, 
Losche, Seeberg, Walther, Johannes Bauer, Fester, Hausrath, 
and others entered into the arena. From the Catholic side 
Professor Spahn of the University of Strassburg expressed him- 
selt against Denifle. But the great bulk of the Roman press 
praised the work in the highest terms, commending it as irrefut- 
able. Within five months the entire edition was exhausted, 
and a second “ revised” edition began to appear, the first division 
of which bears the date of the 30th of April, 1904. 

Denifle claims that his Lztherstudie—which must not be 
taken to mean a vita Luthert—is based upon a truly scientific 
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thorough study of the sources: the works of Luther and his 
contemporaries, the teachers and writers of the Middle Age, the 
Fathers, and the Bible. Let us see first what picture of Luther 
and the beginnings of the Reformation is thus presented to us, 


and then examine whether the claim made for it can be sus- 
tained. 


I. 


During the 15th century the life of a large part of the clergy, 
at least in France and Germany, bore the stamp of decadence- 
Both monks and priests were characterized by a lack of spirit- 
uality and moral endeavor. / cannot resist was their actual 
confession. The law was felt as a burden. Especially the 
commandment won concupisces was considered impossible of be- 
ing fulfilled. These maxims, however, did not assume doc. 
trinal form. There was no rebellion against the teachings of 
Christ and his Church. Arising not out of any principle but 
from the weakness of human nature they found their expression 
in daily life. No resistance was offered to the temptations of 
indolence. Practical Christianity, 7. ¢., prayer, meditation, and 
other spiritual exercises, were neglected, and as a natural con- 
sequence the flesh obtained the mastery over man. Self de- 
nial, self-control came to be words without a meaning. 

This, however, bad as it was, was not the worst stage of the 
decline. The priest or monk of that period still retained an 
outward connection with his ecclesiastical authority. He 
might neglect to say mass, or say it ever so thoughtlessly, he 
did not reject the mass. He might slight his breviary, but he 
was conscious of thereby committing a sin. He might have one 
or more concubines for whom and whose children he cared and 
provided in his will, but remorse would often seize him, And 
where the voice of conscience can still be heard not all hope is 
lost, the sinful relations may be severed. Inspite, however, of 
the efforts towards reform the tide could not be checked. Ina 
work bearing the name of Berthold von Chiemsee and entitled 
Onus Ecclesiae we read of the conditions in Germany during 
the first two decades of the 16th century: “ Our whole inclina- 
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tion is directed toward vanity ; whatever evil may come into 
one’s mind that he dares to do with impunity.” Not all indeed 
were bad, but corruption had reached such a depth that the 
worst might be expected to happen—and it did happen. In 
the third decade of the 16th century the clirrent of decadence 
divides, in Germany at least, into two branches: the one re- 
taining the character of the 15th century, the other, far broader 
and more like a sewer, offering a new peculiar physiognomy. 
We meet crowds of monks and priests that have cast aside 
everything sacred to the Christian: have broken their oath of 
fealty to God and His Church; have left monasteries, churches - 
and altars ; heap insult upon the Mother Church, mass, brev- 
iary, confession, fasting, in short upon every ecclesiastical ins- 
titution; expose the faithful and godly clergy to scorn, and 
proclaim the Pope to be the Antichrist. Celibacy is declared 
to be against nature and the Word of God. Concubinage is 
no more concubinage, but legitimate matrimony before God. 
The clergy is called upon to get married, and in blasphemous 
manner Scripture is appealed to for breaking the vow of chas- 
tity. Complete emancipation of the flesh is the motto of this 
new group. We have the philosophy of the flesh. 

How did men arrive at such horrid doctrines? For those 
who had belonged to the current of decline—avnd they form the 
large majority—it was but a step to sink to this deepest depth 
of moral depravity. But how about a few who had formerly 
been preaching against the increasing corruption—how did 
they come to fall into this very cess-pool? It happened as it 
always happens: first carelessness, especially on dangerous 
occasions, and then the fall. By gradually giving up practical 
Christianity, 7. ¢., by neglecting prayer and meditation, confes- 
sion and the whole spiritual life became a burden to them and, 
being without stay and support, they fell into the lowest pit. 
No wonder that the concupiscence of the flesh caused them 
such troubles. “I glow in the lust of the flesh whilst I ought 
to glow in the spirit; I burn with the flame of untamed flesh 
and sit here in idleness and laziness neglecting prayer” we hear 
out of the mouth of their spokesman. This burning of the 
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flesh is to these wicked monks and priests the beckoning of 
God to take unto themselves a wife. They disregard their 
solemn vow, abusing the word of St. Paul “ melius est nubere 
guam uri.” The worst one among this whole crowd went 
even so far as to write a letter to an archbishop, inciting him 
to marriage in words over which even the most wicked speci- 
men of fifteenth century corruption would have shaken his head. 
The passage in Scripture, “ my just one lives by faith” has the 
secret meaning “ my just one lives with a woman.” “ For God 
will not have it without marriage,” 7. ¢, everybody ought to 
marry. 

Some-—these form a ¢ird group—who had been expecting 
that their leader would bring about the much desired reform 
saw that they had reached Sodom instead, and therefore either 
returned to Holy Mother Church or went their own ways. 
But others—a fourth group—trationalists and freethinkers, for 
the most part laymen, remained in spite of the abominations. 
They were willing to put up with anything if only they were 
rid of the Church. From this group came the “ famose” cons 
fession ot faith of the crowd. 

These runaway monks and apostate priests who had de- 
stroyed in themselves and others all discipline, modesty, and 
decency dared to present themselves as preachers of evangelical 
morality, covering their own shame by malicious exaggera- 
tions of the evils in the Church. Their speech was so vile and 
filthy as had never been heard during the most demoralized 
period of the Schism, and perhaps could be heard only from 
the monks of the very lowest outcasts of society. Not satis- 
fied with breaking their own vows they seduced God-dedicated 
virgins by smuggling their writings into the convents ; and, 
after having robbed the minds of virginity, they carried the 
nuns out of the sacred precincts and put them up for sale to 
be married. The indissolubility of the marriage-tie was at- 
tacked. Adultery was no longer a shameful sin. Thence it 
was but a short step to polygamy, which was actually entered 
into by some of these apostles of the flesh, Their spokesman 
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and leader counted polygamy among the highest things of 
Christian liberty. 

When they had wallowed enough in the mire of sensuality 
they appeared as being most worthy of forgiveness of sins. 
For sins had to be sims. But how obtain forgiveness? 
Through confession? Oh no, Catholic confession, repentance, 
the resolution to emend one’s life, had no meaning tor such 
men. They had found a much simpler means, vis., Confi- 
dence in Christ. “ Be a sinner and sin bravely but trust so 
much the more and rejoice in Christ who is a conqueror of sin 
and death and the world.” Where religion is thus condensed 
to mere confidence and the ethical task is neglected, yea, for- 
bidden, the result can only be the complete ruin of morality. 
For what indeed can more encourage to sin than the proclama- 
tion that we are unable to fulfill the commandments of God, 
but that Christ has fulfilled them for us, and that, if we but 
trust within, we are without sins like Christ. Can these men 
who preached that true piety before God does not lie in our 
own works, but that sleeping and doing nothing is the work of 
the Christian, and who ridiculed, yea, condemned, the pious 
priests, monks, and laymen because they did good works—can 
these men be calied Christians? No, they are the refuse of 
society. And they dare to proclaim themselves Saints! 
«We are all Saints and cursed be he who does not call him- 
self a Saint and glories therein. Such glorying is not pride 
but humility and gratitude. For it you believe these words: 
I ascend to my Father and to your Father, you are just as 
well a Saint as St. Peter and all other Saints. Reason: Christ 
will not tell a lie when he says: and to your Father and God.” 
In this your every one of those dissolute priests and monks felt 
himself included. * * * 


Could matters get worse? No. The leader himself con- 
fesses the dire results. “Our people are seven times worse 
than they had been before. We steal, lie, deceive, are gluttons 
and drunkards and addicted to all sorts ot vices.” What is 
the concubinage of the 15th and 16th centuries with all its 
abominations when compared with these conditions ? 
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The new movement is further characterised by the union of 
its elements. These men form a regular society controlled 
by the same ideas. Now since anonymous societies did not 
exist at that time this society must have had a name. In the 
beginning it was called the Lutheran sect and soon Lutheran- 
ism. A Lutheran sect without a Luther is impossible. That 
great Mendicant Friar and scholar who in 1515-1516 enounced 
maxims which sprang from the very opposite tendency, namely, 
that of the reform, could surely not have furnished a name for 
such a set! And yet it is a fact. ‘Iwas he who was their 
spokesman and leader; his word was their gospel; according 
to his teachings they preached and lived. All those awful doc- 
trines are from him; they are taken from his writings. His 
teachings led the decadence to the lowest pit. He could not 
deny it. Facts cried too loudly. His explanations are noth- 
ing but ridiculous sophisms. Not one house he could make 
godly by the preaching of his gospel. He was able to exper- 
ience in his own life what he once said: “ When all the great 
and best ones begin to fall they become the worst.” 

And, indeed, Luther had not always been thus. He was a 
gifted man, in some respects very gifted. He had also some 
very estimable natural qualities. There was a time when he 
earnestly sought a renovation of the Church and zealously 
preached against those whom he was now leading. He led, 
like many-ot his contemporaries, the life of a good monk, at 
least outwardly. low did he get into the opposite current ? 
How did it happen that he became the inspirer and guiding 
spirit of the worst branch of the decline ? Where is the point 
whence we can understand Luther, that which slowly carried 
him into the decadence ? This is the problem which Denifle 
intends to solve. He wishes to present the psychological de- 
velopment of Luther's soul. 

Denifle diverts his attention to Luther's relation to the true 
teaching of the Church, and begins with an analysis of De 
votis monasticts tudicium(1521.) He findsthat Luther not only 
makes mistakes concerning the Church's teaching, but con- 
sciously misrepresents and falsifies it, even tells positive lies. 
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Up to 1520 Luther had expressed and preached the correct 
view of the monastic life. In that year, the year of his apos- 
tasy, when he was already in the clutches of the syphilitic 
Hutten and the incendiary Sickingen, he began his war against 
the religious orders. His hatred against the Church drove him 
into the fight against her most efficient soldiers, the monks. 
Every means is good enough for this struggle. He misrepre- 
sents, against his own better knowledge, the words of St. Ber- 
nard, making him say that he rejected monasticism. He per- 
verts the teaching of the great abbot of Clairvaux in regard to 
the dispensation from observing the rule. He tells a conscious 
falsehood, when he says: go vow totam Augustint regulam, 
He deceives his readers when he claims the novitiate to be in- 
tended as a time of probation with reference to living a chaste 
life. He distorts the words of St. Francis making him identify 
his Rule with the Gospel. He deludes his readers in regard to 
the aim of the monastic life and the vows. The Church never 
taught that it was the purpose of monasticism to obtain for- 
giveness of sin, and that the vows procure justification. This 
“most wicked of all bipeds ” deceived the people most shock- 
ingly when he produced a formula of absolution, alleged to be 
used by the monks, as a proof of his assertion that the monks 
wished to be absolved only upon the ground of their good 
works. 

In Luther's mendacity, then, we have one of the keys to an 
understanding of him. His argumentation is marked by cun- 
ning, deceit, and sophistry. He begins by bringing forward, as 
one of the premises needing no proof, an alleged antichristian 
proposition, and he does it with such boldness that the reader 
or hearer must suppress any doubt that may arise against the 
truth of the premise. The conclusion, correctly drawn from 
the premises, is then so much the more accepted. But Luther 
is not satisfied with his argumentative accomplishments; he 
seduces the followers to turn hypocrites, advising them to make 
use of the vestiictio mentalis in its worst sense, that of dissimu- 
lation and deceit. He tells them that every vow is a condi- 
tional vow, that is, made with the presupposition of the possi- 
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bility of its being fulfilled. As soon as the fulfillment becomes 
an impossibility you are free. This applies especially to the 
vow of chastity. But are not these the solemn words of the 
vow: I promise to live in chastity wsgue ad mortem? The 
breaking of the vow is the greatest sacrilege. Of course, 
Luther quotes Scripture. He is a master in the perversion of 
the Word of God. 

Luther's whole discussion of the consilia evangelica is full of 
the most flagrant contradictions and fallicies. Never in his life 
a theologically trained and disciplined mind he got, after his 
apostasy, altogether out of bounds. He knew, moreover, that 
his victims, the dissolute monks, paid no attention to the con- 
tradictions, fallacies, and perversions ; all they desired was that 
their throwing away of all checks be made plausible. Luther 
himself did not notice his contradictions and fallacies. He tells 
us how he was burning with fleshly lust when he wrote his 
work in the Wartburg, and nothing is more corruptible and 
leading to error than the /:ézdo sexualis. Concupiscence is ure- 
sistible he proclaims. Here we have the point of departure. 
This tells and explains everything. By degrees Luther reached 
a condition of the soul in which there was no resistance any 
more against the temptations and desires of. the flesh, but com- 
pliance followed as soon as the carnal desire arose. He came 
thus to think, speak and write under the pressure of lust, and 
the results are writings of such a character as we find only 
among the most depraved wretches—and even there rarely. 

The divine Savior teaches us that watchfulness and persev- 
ering prayer are the means against temptation. But Luther 
was no man of prayer. He was completely engrosssd in_ his 
scientific and other work. The inner conversation with God 
never had a strong hold on him; gradually it ceased altogether, 


and his heart grew cold. Grace left him; his judgment was 
‘dimmed ; his conscience lulled to sleep. The requirements of 
monastic sule became a burden; lust seized him and pleased 
him. Luther has given us a picture of the state of his soul 
during the years 1519-20. Read his sermo de conjugio. His 
carnal mindedness was nourished by his laziness, intemperance 
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and gluttony. He was often “tipsy” and intoxicated. To 
spite the devil, he tells us, we may eat and drink to excess and 
commit any sin—even with our neighbor's wife. 

There is but one remedy to get out of the dire condition— 
woman. Prayer to God that he deliver us from falling into 
temptation is spurned as buffoonry. 

To provide himself and his followers with the necessary 
remedy Luther needed the nuns. In the most shameless way 
he tried to induce them to break their sacred vows. He suc- 
ceeded with the monks and priests—he also succeeded with 
the nuns. From their leader these dissolute monks and cor- 
rupted nuns hear the word, “ Be a sinner and sin bravely, but 
still more bravely trust in Christ, the conqueror over sin.” 
Instead of rebuking them for their corrupt lives and setting an 
example of piety, Luther himself took a runaway nun that had 
been put up for sale and called her his wife. 

But is matrimony an effective remedy against the flesh? 
No, it is like driving out the devil by Beelzebub. 

Who does not know of the bigamy of Philip, of Hessia, that 
lewd tryant whom they dare to call the “ Magnanimous ?” 
Who does not know Luther's conduct in this scandalous affair ? 
Here he again revealed how little regard he had for truth. He 
recommends deceit and positive lying. For the sake of the 
welfare of the Christian (7. ¢. Iutheran) Church we can tell a 
good strong lie. Indeed Luther was ever a master of lying— 
and a cynic and buffoon in addition, full of obscenity, unbridled 
and mean in his criticisms of others, showering calumnies upon 
his former brethren, now calling them gluttons, lewd and lazy 
fellows, and then again upraiding them for too much prayer, 
fasting and singing and trying thus to reconcile their just Judge. 
Luther shrewdly perverts the Catholic doctrine concerning 
Christian perfection and the ideal of life. He knew that ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Church every Christian, be he 
monk, priest, or layman, is to strive toward perfection. He 
knew that this perfection consists in the love to God and love 
to man. He knew that the only difference between the life in 
the monastery and the life in the world is one of the ways to 
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attain the goal: A shorter and easier way and a slower and 
more difficult way. Perfection does not consist in the con- 
silia evangelica, but in fulfilling the commandment of love. 
The consilia evangeltca to which the monk binds himself are 
only means the more easily to attain the perfection of love. This 
has always been the teaching of the Church. From St. Chrysos- 
tom to Luther himself before his apostasy we find the same 
Catholic tradition. But the hatred against the Church makes 
Luther blind. To further his aims he perverts her teaching, 
and as a master sophist detends his view, not shrinking even 
from positive fabrications. He proclaims that the vows had 
universally been divided into essential vows (poverty, chastity, 
obedience) and accidental vows; that the Christian life was 
divided by the Church into the state of perfection and the state 
of imperfection, or even into the perfect and imperfect state ; 
that chastity (2. ¢., continence) was the highest perfection. And 
the first freethinker of Protestantism. Melanchthon displays 
his customary ignorance by accepting all these perversions, fab- 
rications and lies of Luther and inserting them into the Con- 
fession of Protestantism, the Augustana. Upon these asser- 
tions of Luther and the fertws receptus of the confession all the 
expositions of modern’ Protestant theologians are based. 
Catholic doctrines and Catholic institutions are thus systemati- 
cally distorted. Blindly they follow the spiteful « Reformer.” 

The same holds true of Luther's statements concerning the 
“monk's baptism.” The only way in which Luther could 
forge an argument from baptism against * monkery ” was by 
lying. Not the Church, he degraded the dignity and value of 
baptism. For according to him baptism does not blot out sin 
in regeneration, since original sin remains even after baptism. 
Moreover, if Luther had been a consistent thinker he would 
have noticed that baptism had no place whatever in his system. 

The “ Reformer ” further scandalously calumniates when he 
says that the Pope had forbidden, and later also that he had 
condemned, conjugal life as sinful and unchaste. In order to 
cover up his own contradictions and lies he charged the Church 
with lying and contradiction in declaring matrimony a sacra- 
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ment and at the same time requiring of her servants celibacy. 
Luther's argumentation is ridiculous sophistry. Luther the 
apostate is caught, here as elsewhere, in the trap of Luther the 
monk. In his earlier writings he gives the lie to his later ex- 
pectorations. The practice and tradition of the Church in,the 
celebration of matrimony refute his calumnies. The Church 
did not forbid marriage ; she did not condemn wedlock as sin- 
ful; she did not demand, much less command, leaving the world 
and public life. On the contrary she dignified and hallowed 
matrimony. It is a sacrament. It was Luther who degraded 
conjugal life. He taught that there could be no conjugal duty 
without sin, and that there was no material difference between 
wedlock and fornication, if God did not wink at it; they are the 
same—sin. The “ reformer’s ” principles consistently followed 
out lead to the rejection and condemnation of matrimony as be- 
ing sinful. Luther's God is a hypocrite of the: worst type. 
He institutes matrimony; He commands it; He blesses it; 
He demands the conjugal act in spite of its being asin; and in 
order that it may not become manifest that we cannot fulfill a 
commandment of His without commtting sin He takes refuge 
in cunning, and quickly and nicely covers up the sin. 

And in the face of this humbug Protestants dare to assert 
that Luther stood up for the full honor of wedded life ; that he 
placed it in a new light! Yes, he placed it in a new light 
—by robbing it of its honor. According to him matrimony 
had but one aim and purpose, namely, the satisfaction of the 
irrisistible sexual desire. The consequence of his principles 
was the demoralization of youth, an unchaste and adulterous 
life, and a contempt of woman who is degraded to the position 
of a mere tool. Luther, and not the Middle Ages, had low 
views of womanhood. He himself was a moral weakling, who, 
it may be assumed, had fallen even before he called Katharina 
Bora his wife. By breaking his solemn oath to God and caus- 
ing others to break it, by his teaching of salvation through faith 
alone and of the futility of works, by his cynical talk and direct 
insinuations he laid the basis for the breaking of the marriage- 
tie which became so prevalent. That blind eulogist ot Luther, 
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Mathesius, had to admit the scandalous life of many. Luther 
authorized divorce and desertions. Even the marriage be- 
tween brother and sister he declared allowable. 

Such, then, is the monstrous teaching of the “ father of the 
evangelical reformation,” and such are its natural consequences. 
The orderly family life at the present time also found among 
Protestants is not due to Luther’s principles, but partly to the 
interpretation of the secular authority and partly to the return 
more or less to Catholic principles. The same return is noti- 
ceable also in other directions, ¢. g., in the matter of the art:- 
culus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae. And it cannot be otherwise. 
The soul is by nature Catholic, The Lutheran doctrine is un- 
natural and unreasonable. 

The gospel of Luther that man is justified through faith 
alone led theoretically and practically to the conclusion: ergo 
good works and everything that we may do ourselves is useless 
for salvation. The whole Christian life, therefore, and especi- 
ally the monastic life, had to be condemned. 

How did Luther arrive at such an idea? The Protestant 
legend finds the answer in Luther's experience of the terrors 
of monasticism. Luther became a monk in order to reconcile 
the righteous Judge and to get a gracious God. He tried all 
kinds of ascetic exercises, he fasted and prayed, he mortified his 
body. No work of the Church he left untried. But he did not 
find what he was so anxiously longing for. On the contrary 
his solitude became more terrible, he felt forsaken by God—he 
was on the verge of despair. But is this all true? No! 
All that Luther says about the terrors of his life as a monk and 
the purpose of his asceticism is a fable, a romance. His state- 
ment about the time and manner of his illumination are, like- 
wise, untrue. He tells us how he had learned that God re- 
vealed his wrath and penal justice in the gospel. Thus teach- 
ers, he asserts, up to his time, explained Romans 1,17. Sud- 
denly through the illumination of the Holy Ghost he had come 
to the joyful knowledge that the righteousness spoken of was 
the righteousness through which the merciful God justifies us. 
Here we have hidden a big lie. Of sixty teachers of the 
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Latin church—several of whom Luther knew-—not one gives 
the interpretation alleged by Luther. All of them understand 
righteousness in the sense of God’s undeserved justifying grace. 
Nor is it true that the Church bases our reconciliation and 
justification upon the merits of man alone and not upon the 
work of God and the merits of Christ, as Luther and with him 
all Protestant theologians assert to this day. Here again the 
earlier Luther gives the lie to the later Luther. Not even this 
‘ is true that in the period before he received the light of the 
gospel he had known God only as a righteous Judge, not as a 
gracious Father. He who examines the missal and breviary 
will discover that from the first Sunday of Advent to the last 
Sunday after Pentecost the Church, almost without exception, 
points the believer to the gracious merciful God in whom alone 
he is to put his confidence. There is scarcely any mention of 
the righteous Judge. The very opposite, therefore, of Luther's 
assertion is the truth. Oh, how many lies Luther had to com- 
mit “ for the sake of his Church,” so as to commend his gospe! 
of justification by faith alone (dead faith) as the only thing 
needful ! 

And what was Luther's ideal of the blessed life? The en- 
viable hog. Indeed, the wish to be a hog was preserved solely 
and alone for Luther, the inventor of the //et/sgezwissheit. 

Can any sane person believe that the Spirit of Christ had its 
dwelling in this depraved monk, filled with diabolical hatred ? 
No, Luther, there is nothing divine in you! Let us look at 
his pictures! His face is like his writings. His earlier por- 
traits present the type of an embittered, stubborn, passionate, 
restless monk ; his later pictures show arrogance, craftiness, 
dishonesty, sensuality, effeminacy, coarseness, no noble trait 
whatsoever. He bears the stamp of sin everywhere on his face. 
And God should have sent this meanest and most spiteful of 
all men to be the reformer of his Church? No! Luther was 
not the “ great reformer,” he was the great corrupter. Luth- 
eranism was conceived in corruption, born in corruption, and 
nursed in corruption. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE SCANDINAVIANS AND THE BOOK OF CONCORD. 
By PROFESSOR JOHN O. EvjJeN, PH.D. 

The Lutherans in America have their confessional anteced- 
ents in Germany and in the Scandinavian countries. The 
praises of Lutheranism have been sung for centuries by the 
quartette of Northern Europe: Dana, Nora, Svea, and Ger- 
mania. In our land of religious liberty we shou!d expect to 
hear the same strains, but purer, more beautiful and harmoni- 
ous than in the countries of the territorial Church. Reality, 
however, is quite often not on par with expectation. The 
Lutheranism of Europe is as yet far in advance of that of 
America, in tolerance as well as in theological thoroughness 
and productiveness. We must for a long while be content to 
listen to the voices of Lutheran Europe, not only to those of 
the past, but also to those of the present. We must learn to 
appreciate the Lutheran movement from the historical point of 
view. 

It cannot be denied that our American Lutheran press at 
times strikes a didactic chord and assumes a self-sufficient, 
almost haughty, air when it discusses European theology, a 
German theological professor, or a “ modern” doctrine. As a 
rule it falls back upon the Book ot Concord as its infallible doc- 
trinal guide and upon the dogmatic tomes of the seventeenth cen- 
tury as its protection. Those, it is claimed, are the ripe and 
wholesome fruits of Lutheran theology, which Germany is turn- 
ing away from, but which America has stored and preserved, 


and offers to apostate peoples. We will not invite mirth by dis- 
cussing the merits of fruits in storage and fruits preserved. 
Suffice to say that they are not the fruits of our labor. In 
congratulating ourselves upon our Lutheran legacy, and con- 
doling our neighbors across the ocean for the loss of it, we 
somewhat resemble the ever green Christmas tree laden with 
varied and beautiful fruits, always ripe—always loaned. 
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The Book of Concord is becoming more and more the shib- 
boleth of American Lutheranism. It is advocated by all the 
general bodies excepting the General Synod.* One is tempted 
to ask if the need of so many symbols is due to our lack of 
originality, or to our tack of historical sense. For our origi- 
nality is not marked, and our historical sense appears imperfectly 
developed when measured by European standards. But there 
is another factor which has contributed much to the ascendency 
of the Book of Concord in America: the immigration of the 
Germans. 

Our general bodies owe their existence to the Germans who 
came for the most part from territories having accepted no/ens 
volens the Formula of Concord. At times the laxity of Con- 
fessionalism was quite marked. But a reaction set in, called 
forth by the cold waves of Rationalism and the maneuvers of 
Prussia to unite the Lutherans and the Reformed into one 
Church. And when the theological pendulum, brought so far 
to the left by the hypotheses of a Baur and the fancies ot a 
Strauss, swung back to the right, it landed many a promising 
theologian into the savage orthodoxy of the Missourian type. 
Many pastors, educated in our land, were taught to shun, 
a prion condemn, the theological products of modern Germany, 
and to panegyrize the Book of Concord and its maidservant, 
the dogmatics of the seventeenth century. 

The Lutheran Church of America thus bears distinctly na- 
tional pathological marks. But the Lutheran Church is not a 
suffering Church in the sense that she need to be bandaged 
with all the documents contained in the Book of Concord. 
Nor is she a clannish Church, for she is universal in her aim. 
Her existence is guaranteed by the conservation of essentially 
religious elements, which are not to be confounded with na- 
tional elements. She is true to her program when she Luth- 
eranizes in the broad sense of the term, she is untrue when she 
nationalizes. This, however, seems to be ignored by many ad- 
vocates of the Book of Concord. When they make a plea for 


*See: The Distinctive Doctrines and Usages of the General Bodies of 
the Evangelical Luth. Church in the United States, pp. 34-61. 
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this symbol as the basis for the censolidation of the various 
Lutheran Church bodies in America, they overlook or ignore 
the just protest of such ancient Lutheran lands as Denmark 
and Norway, where the Book of Concord was never accepted, 
and Sweden, where its binding force ‘is at least doubted. 
“Hinter dem Berge sind auch Leute,” and their sons and 
daughters constitute a large percentage of the Lutherans in 
America, and thus have a right to get beyond the cox bocca 
chutsa parts alloted to them by those who assume the role of 
soloists in confessional orthodoxy. They have a right to be 
heard. 

In Lutheran Protestantism there are three legitimate factors 
of which generally one, according to the prominence given to it, 
determines the type of Lutheranism found in the different 
Lutheran Churches. These are (1) Scripture, (2) the religious 
peculiarities of Luther, (3) the confession of the Church. 
Prof. Miiller of Erlangen makes the interesting and doubtless 
correct statement that in Wiirtemberg and in the German ter- 
ritories of the Protestant Union, it is the first tactor in conjunc- 
tion with the second which determines the type of Church life. 
In Bavaria the third factor in conjunction with the first is the 
most prominent. Several of the Free Churches cultivate, above 
all, the third factor. Miiller further states that the three factors 
are perhaps most equally proportionated in the Scandinavian 
Churches, and, though not to the same extent, in the territorial 
Church of Saxony. * 

It will thus be seen that even from this view-point the his- 
tory of the Scandinavian Churches is especially deserving of our 
attention. Much more when it is ascertained what fate the 
Lutheran symbols met with in the Protestant countries of the 
North. 

I. DENMARK publicly accepted the Reformation at the 
Diet of Copenhagen in 1536.¢ The ecclesiastical order of 
Christian IIT. (1537) sets forth as the only norm of faith “ God’s 

* Kar] Miiller, Symdo/ik, pp. 244, 245. (Erlangen 1896). 
+ Fr. Nielsen, Ledetraad i Kirkens Historie, 11. pp. 26, 27. (Copen- 
hagen 1899). 
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pure Word, which is Law and Gospel,” no symbol being men. 
tioned. * The Augsburg Confession was subsequently ac- 
cepted. It had been translated into Danish as early as 1533. f 
The controversies raging among the Lutheran theologians in 
Germany were fortunately not transplanted to Denmark. The 
Danish Church, therefore, with good reason, refused to accept 
the Book of Concord. When Frederick II. (+1588) received 
the Book of Torgau from his relative, Elector August of Sax- 
ony, he refused to lay it before his theologians. It was his 
opinion that the confessions that had already been accepted 
were sufficient.t He feared that if he should accede to the 
request of the Elector, divisions would arise among the Danish 
theologians, thus disturbing that peace and unity which he by 
the of grace God could say he had been able to maintain.§ When 
the Book of Concord came from the German press, he, it is 
said, threw the beautifully bound copy sent to him from Saxony 
into the fire. We know for certain that he prohibited the sale 
of the book in Denmark, and threatened -to depose all min- 
isters in whose possession the work should be found. His 
reason was: “ The book evidently contains a doctrine which is 
new and strange to us and our churches; on this account the 
unity, which to the praise of God has been maintained in this 
kingdom, is liable to be destroyed” if the book is made use of. 
This is not the place to trace and map out the motives which 
combined to make him look with disfavor upon the Book of 
Concord. Theologically he was influenced by the noted Dan- 
ish theologian Nils Hemmingsen who to some extent favored 
Calvinism. Politically his negotiations with the Duchies 
Schleswig and Holstein, which rejected the Book of Concord 


* Herzog-Hauck, Aealencyklopadie, IV. p. 422. (Leipzig). 

+ Caspari-Johnson, Konkordicbogen, p. 20. (2 Ed. Christiania, 1882), 

t The theological faculty at Wittenberg, with Luther at the head, de- 
cided in 1533 that the ministers should preach the evangelical doctrine as 
laid down in the three oecumenical symbols and the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, l. c. 

2 Jbid., p. 39. 

|| Nielsen, Ledetraad, etc., II. p. 48. 

| Caspari-Johnson, Konkordiebogen, p. 39. 
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and with Elizabeth of England and Henry of Navarre, taught 
him to reject every measure which could cause an open breach 
between the Lutheran and the Reformed congregations. * The 
policy of this king was not due to short-sightedness. It would 
have been well if his relatives in Germany had been equally 
considerate. The power of royalty in Denmark was established 
by the Reformation. The wealth ot the crown and the nobles 
increased proportionally to the decrease of the power and 
wealth of the hierarchy. But the nobility became, as time went 
on, all powerful; and the king's authority, shamelessly dis- 
graced, was re-established by the revolution of 1660, when the 
clergy, cooperating with the citizens, crushed the nobility and 
changed the elective monarchy into a hereditary monarchy 
having at its head an autocrat. ‘This change necessitated a 
new constitution, which appeared in the celebrated /ex regia of 
1665, the classical state document of the seventeenth century. 
It obliges the king and his descendants to “ worship God in con- 
formity with the Bible and the unaltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion.” + In the code of laws that the new government issued, 
the “ Danish Law of Christian V.” (1683) we read: “ No 
other religion shall be permitted in the kingdoms and lands ot 
the king than that which conforms with the Word of God, the 
three «ecumenical symbols, the Augsburg Confession, and 
Luther's shorter catechism. These symbols form to this day 
the objective doctrinal basis in the Danish Church. To these 
and Holy Writ her ministers must bind themselves by a 
solemn pledge at ordination. } ; 

Denmark thus accepts no symbol framed after the year 15 30. 
She has never wavered in this, has been true to historical conti- 
nuity. Denmark is a terra incognita to many of us, but never- 
theless is, as Bjornstjerne Bjornson has said, the most cultured 
country in Europe. 

In no other European country is education so universal, is 


* Ibid., pp. 39, 40. 
tJ. O. Evjen, Die Staatsumwalzung in Danemark i. J. 1660, pp. 144- 
146. (Leipzig, 1903). 
} Herzog-Hauck, Realencykl V. p. 422. 
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wealth so evenly distributed, are so many foreign books trans- 
lated, is so much read per capita as in Denmark.* Her uni- 
versity is one of the foremost in Europe, her royal library is 
the fifth largest and most important in the world. A land that 
has produced philologists like Rask,* Madvig,} and Jespersen ; § 
philosophers and psychologists like Kierkegaard || (1855+) and 
Hoffding ;£ theologians like Hemmingsen * (+1600), Broch- 
mand*+ (+1652), Pontoppidan} (+1764), Mynster§ (+1854), 
Martensen |} (+1884), Madsen,* Scharling,* Fr. Nielsen,* Skat- 
Pedersen, +)* Fr. Buhl ;* church leaders like Gruntvig® (71872) 


Prof. Gustav Stérm of the University of Christiania writesin ‘*.Vorges, 
Sveriges og Danmarks Historie,” p. 156 \ 4ed, 1892), “Es giebt kein Land 
in Europa, wo geistige Bildung und Wohlstand so algemein ausgebreitet 
ist wie dort’’ (Dainemark). Ambassador Andrew D. White in his Au/o- 
biography, 1905, 11. p. 452) makes a somewhat similar claim for the other 
two Scandinavian countries. *‘ Sweden and Norway struck me as pos- 
sessing, in some respects, the most satisfactory civilization of modern 
times. With a monarchial figurehead, they are really a republic. Here 
is no overbearing plutocracy, no squalid poverty, an excellent system of 
education, liberal and practical, from the local school to the university, a 
population, to all appearance, healthy, thrifty, and comfortable.”’ 

+ Rask (71832) was professor of Oriental languages, one of the greatest 
linguistic geniuses in modern times, familiar with fifty-five tongues. 

ft Madvig, born in 1So4, was an eminent authority in classical languages. 

Z Jespersen is one of the greatest authorities on English Phonetics ; he 
addressed the Congress of Sciences at St. Louis, in 1904. 

Herzog-Hauck, A’ea/eucvhk/. X. p. 275 ff. 

* Prof. Hoffding’s ‘* Psychology,’’ *‘ History of Modern Philosophy,"’ 
‘** Ethies,’’ ‘* Philosophy of Religion,’’ are noted works, translated into 
different languages. He too addressed the Congress of Sciences at St. 
Louis. 

Herzog-Hauck, Realencyk!. VII. 659 ff. 

+ Brochmand defended the Formula of Concord, ( Ibid., III. 412 ff.) but 
attacked the idea of sending missionaries to the heathen (Warneck, 
Gesch, der prot. Mission p. 27, 7 ed., Berlin, tgor). 

} Herzog-Hauck Realencykl. XV. pp. 551 ff. 

4Ibid., XIII. pp. 608 ff. 

| Ibid., XII pp. 373 ff. 

“ Herzog-Hauck, Realencykl. VII. pp. 206 ff. 

* Madsen is professor of Dogmatics. Prof. Scharling has written with 
much ability on Christian Ethics. Prof. Nielsen (now Bishop) has fa- 
mous works on Church history. His ‘‘ History of the Church to the Refor- 
mation,’ 1024 pages, (1902), is the most readable compact general Church 
History that we haveinany language. It isa strictly up-to-date scientific 
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and Beck * (+), a missionary like Borresen + (+), can afford to 
smile at our attempts to rally round an anachronism. Den- 
mark has kept her forces well together without the Book of 
Concord, 9812 per cent of her population 2,447,000 (Census 
1901) belong to the Lutheran Church. Last, not least, must 
be mentioned that Denmark was the first Lutheran country to 
begin missionary work among the heathen, in 1705, when the 
orthodox dogmaticians of the seventeenth century, even a John 
Gerhard, had argued from Scripture that the sending out of 
missionaries was cortiary to Scripture.t Denmark was also 
the first country to abolish the slave trade (1802). 

K bd ~*~ x * 

Il. NORWAY has, according to the census of 1900, 2,239,- 
8So inhabitants, of which over 97 per cent. belongs to the Es- 
tablished Lutheran Church.§ The union of Denmark and 
Norway (15 36-1814) made the religion of the former also the 
religion of the latter. The ecclesiastical laws were much the 
same for both countries, and the Norwegian ministers received 
their education as a rule at the University of Copenhagen till 
1811, when the University of Christiania was established. In 
1814 Norway entered into a loose though entangling union 
with Sweden. The internal affairs and especially those of the 


* Ibid., IV. pp. 423 ff. 

+ Ibid., IV. pp. 424 f. 

t Warneck, Gesch der prot, mission, p. 29. Few things show how un- 
historical the seventeenth century was as the attitude of its leading 
Lutheran theologians towards foreign missions. The nineteenth century 
is historical, the century of missions, Ifit be considered a breach in his- 
torical continuity to stand aloof from the Book of Concord as the only cor- 
rect and perfect basis of confessional subscription, the Lutheran Church 
should have remained standing aloof from the missions and consistently 
preserved the historical continuity also on this score. 

2 Herzog-Hauck, Aea/encykl., XIV. 216. 
work, Atranslation of it (and the expected second part covering modern 
times) is much to be desired. Skat-Pedersen ranked high as aN. T. 
Exegete. Buhl was Prof. of O. T. Exegesis at Leipzig, is now Prof. of 
Oriental languages at Copenhagen. His commentaries on Isaiah and the 
Psalms together with his lexicographical work have given him an interna- 
tional reputation. 
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Church underwent no change. The Church of Norway re. 
mained, and is to this day, the Church of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, Luther's shorter catechism, and the three oecumenical 
symbols.* The Church life in Norway has been richly 
blessed in the nineteenth century, which opened with a great 
religious revival, at the head ot which was the lay preacher 
Hauget+ +1824. After that, three other revival waves have 
visited the country. The Faculty of the University of Chris- 
tiania was thoroughly Lutheran, and its foremost scholars, 
Gisle Johnson and Carl Paul Caspari, gave the revival move. 
ments a hearty support by preaching and teaching a true liv- 
ing Christianity. As a consequence, Norway has a clergy of 
high order, spiritually as well as intellectually. The Church 
history of Norway really begins, with the Hauge movement, 
and its great names belong to the nineteenth century. Cas- 
parit 1892%* was one of Europe’s greatest theologians 
in the last century, and his colleague Johnson § 18947 is known 
as one of Scandinavia’s ablest teachers of theology. To read 
their biography is an inspiration, their attitude to revivals is es- 
pecially worth noting. They were rigidly orthodox and very 
learned; but what savored of the hierarch or tended to make 
the ordained priesthood a clan met with their disfavor. The 
translation of the Book of Concord into Norwegian was their 
work (first ed. 1868). They saw in the Book of Concord “a 
rich treasure of evangelical: Lutheran instruction,” though they 
did not accept it as a symbol (Preface). Of other able theo- 
logians must be mentioned Jacob Sverdrup,* Fr. Pettersen, ¢ 
Jensen, Bang. As preachers of deep originality Heuch, Jensen, 
and Klaveness have many followers. As missionaries Skrets- 
rud in Santhal, India, a second Rask in linguistic ability, and 
Dahle—who spent much time at Madagascar, author of “ Life 
after Death,” one of the most famous contributions of modern 
times to eschatology tower above their colleagues in learning. 


*R,. T. Nissen, A7rkehistorie, p. 96. (6 ed. Christiania 1855), 
t Herzog-Hauck, Rea/encyk/., VIL. 478 ff. 

} Herzog-Hauck, Aea/encyk/., Il. 737 ff. 

4 Ibid., IX. 334 ff. 
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If Denmark was the first Lutheran country to lay hold of for- 
eign missions, Norway, considering the number of her inhabi- 
tants, stands in the first rank as a contributor to the support of 
foreign missions. She has a number of missionary societies. 
The largest and oldest is the Norwegian Missionary Society,” 
having for its field of labor Zululand, Natal, and Madagascar, 
with 62,000 Christians, 48,000 school children, 80 missionaries. 
The Santhal mission in India, to the support of which also 
Denmark contributes, numbers 10,000 converts. 

Norway has a younger generation of theologians which 
promises much for the future. 

* * * * kK 

Ill. SWEDEN accepted the Lutheran Reformation at the 
Diet of Westeraas (1544) theugh many reforms had already 
been introduced in the two foregoing decades. The King and 
the Diet pledged themselves never to depart from the “ Lutheran 
doctrine,” no mention being made of any symbol.* The public 
documents subsequently issued, for many years avoided as far as 
possible to mention Luther's name. First in 1593 the Augs- 
burg Confession was adopted—however, under a political pres- 
sure} King John III. (1568-92), influenced by his wife, a 
Polish princess, had attempted to restore a modified Catholicism 
by introducing a new liturgy (Red Book!. The numerous 
Catholic usages that still existed afforded a stepping stone to 
his undertaking. He failed to accomplish his purpose. The 
Swedes, at the death of John, fearing a repetition of the ex- 
periment, eventually the re-establishment of Catholicism in 
Sweden, took measures accordingly. Sigismund, Catholic king 
of Poland, was the legitimate heir, being John’s son, to the 
crown of Sweden. The famous “Upsala mite,” 1593, de- 
creed that Sigsmund, before he received the Swedish crown, 
should promise to maintain Protestantism in Sweden. It was 
now that the Swedish Church adopted the three oecumen’ al 
symbols and the Augsburg Confession.t This ecclesias al 


* Nissen, Avrkchistorte, p. 91 f. 

t /bid, p. 92. ’ 

tIbid., 92. Ranke, Die roemischen Paepste, vol. 11. 246 ff. ( 2ipzig 
1900) Cornelius, in his Swedish Church History, p. 212. Cfr. dilling, 
Lutherska Kyrkans Pekaennelse Hafte 1. (Lund 1876). 
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assembly sealed the victory of the Reformation in Sweden. 
For the Swedish Church the “Upsala mote” stands as a 
great event, whose centenary she rightly celebrates. The Book 
of Concord was not mentioned. In 1647, at a Diet, the Swed- 
ish clergy asked that the Formula of Concord be adopted as a 
symbol in order that the secret Calvinists who protessed the 
Augsburg Confession should meet with proper refutation.* 
This move, directed especially against Bishop Johannes Mathiae, 
who showed his unionistic tendencies in his ‘‘ Idea boni ordinis 
in ecclesia Christi” (1644) realized its purpose, August 14, 
1663. On that date the government issued a placard which 
enjoined that the “ whole Book of Concord is to be symbolic- 
ally binding in the Swedish Church.” The order was con- 
firmed at the Diet in the next year. 

Not 1593, then, but 1663+ is the year in which Sweden 
adopted the Book of Concord, which, seventy years previous, 
when she was concentrating all her forces against Catholicism, 
would have been a superfluous article. Sweden's Greatest, 
the Savior of Protestantism Gustavus Adolphus, never lived to 
see the day when his country for fear of Calvinism—took a 
step, the expediency of which he would have questioned. 

The resolution of 1663 was made a part of the Swedish 
Church law,{ 1686, but in such a way that the Augsburg Con- 
fession in light of subsequent alterations in this law appears as 
the fundamental confession, and the other Lutheran confessions 
as the proximately correct explanation of it. The oath pre- 
scribed in this law for the ordination of the clergy was changed 
in 1829. In the oath, as changed, and in the *« Form of Gov- 
ernment,” i809, (Constitution) referring to the King’s contes- 
sion of religion, mention is made only of the Augsburg Con- 
fession and the decree of the “ Upsala mote ’—nothing is 
said about the Book of Concord The change in the oath 


* Cornelius, p. 254. 

+ So Nissen ; Cornelius ; Caspari and Johnson in Aonkordichogen, p. 39. 
{ Revised, with additions, edited by A. J. Ryden, | Géteborg 1864). 

¢ Caspari-Johnson Aonukordichogen, p. 39. 
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was made perhaps to conform with the “ Form of Government ” 
given by the Diet of Stockholm, 1809. This Diet was held 
just after the deposition of King Gustavus IV., whose uncle 
Duke Charles had been made regent. He was now elected 
King (Charles XIII.) Prince Christian August, whom he had 
adopted, was appointed heir to the throne, mainly for the 
reason that it was believed that Norway, yet with Denmark, 
would go over to him.* For the same reason, it seems to me, 
did the « Form of Government” mention the Augsburg Con- 
fession alone, omitting the other Lutheran symbols. It was 
evident that the prospective future king of a dual monarchy 
could not as summus episcopus be compelled to adhere to the 
Book of Concord in one country (Sweden) and to the Augs- 
burg Confession in the other (Norway); for that the two works 
were not considered on the same level of Lutheranism had 
been sufficiently demonstrated by the rash act ot the Danish 
King, Frederick II., and the calm history of seven generations 
following. 

It was clear that if the swmus episcopus had been given 
free hands with respect to the Book of Concord then the bishops 
and the lower clergy should be given the same liberty. This 
liberty is implied as granted in the oath of 1829. 

It may be asked if the changes made were legal. Tor they 
do not harmonize with the law of 1686. The historian and 
the jurist may differ on this score. But since the course of 
the world is less subject to the paragraphs of jurists—and there 
are many conundrums in Swedish law+—than to the law of 
historical development we do not hesitate to claim tor Sweden 
the status guo ante 1663. As mentioned above, the Swedes 
themselves are divided on the question. Dilemmas are not 


* G. Storm, .Vorges, Sveriges og Danmarks historie, yp. 140. 

+Cfr. Kurtz's Church History, U. p. 343. (1893): Although the con- 
stitution of ISog guarantees freedom of worship, nevertheless the old 
rigid laws still exist in full authority and power, according to which the 
secession of subjects from the Lutheran established church is punished 
with imprisonment and exile, with the loss of a civil reputation and the 
right of inheriting . Even in 1858 six women who were converted 
to Roman Catholicism were mercilessly banished from the country. 
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strange things in the State churches, where such an infamous 
principle as cajus regio, illius religio is tolerated and practised. 

Sweden has a population of 5,175,000. Her common school 
system is the best in the world, and her University in Upsala 
isfamous. Sweden possesses a high culture. She is, however, 
the most aristocratic of the Scandinavian countries, as her 
clergy is the most hicrarchical. This accounts for her strong 
high-church tendencies. She has not taken so kindly to the 
revival movement as have the Churches of Denmark and Nor- 
way, where the State is much less identified with the Church. 
She is now paying the penalty tor her confessional severity. 
A great number of Swedes, both in the Old World and in the 
New, affiliate with the Waldenstromians, the Baptists, and the 
Methodists. The religious freedom proclaimed by law in 1869, 
and the admission to all offices granted to the Dissenters in 
1870 only served to help the exodus. There is much party 
spirit in the Swedish Church, causing bitter feeling and schisms. 
She numbers, however, brilliant theologians of the right wing 
of the modern school and many fervent ministers, who know 
where Duty’s path lies with or without the Book of Concord. 

* * * * * 

Let us now direct our attention to the Lutheran Scandina- 
vians in the New World. What is their attitude to the Luth- 
eran confessions ? 

The Swedish Lutherans in America al! belong to the Gen- 
eral Council. They constitute the largest synod in that body : 
the Augustana Synod. The General Council has 1371 pastors, 
2213 congregations, 386,129 communicants, of which 501 pas- 
tors, 956 congregations, 131,999 communicants, are members 
of the Augustana Synod. * The General Council obligates the 
pastor to all the Lutheran confessions, but layman only to the 
Augsburg Confession and the Smaller Catechism.+ The 
Swedes have thus not succeeded in removing the confessional 
ambiguity that rests upon their fathers in Sweden. The ques. 
tion, “ Are the Swedes supporters of the Book of Concord ?” 
remains unanswered. The distinction here made between laity 

Herzog-Hauck, Rea/encykl., X1V., 208. 

+ Doctrines and sages of the Ev. Lutheran Church, p. 107. 
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and ministry involves a dualistic principle which does not do 
justice to the congregation. The Swedes possess excellent 
colleges and parochial schools, are very active in Church work. 
The move on foot two years ago to withdraw from the General 
Council was favored especially by the Minnesota Conference, 
was, however, defeated. The rigidness of the State Church of 
Sweden has left its impress also upon her children in America. 
If, on the one hand, the Augustana Synod takes a more de- 
cided stand against secret societies, than do the other synods 
of the General Council, it, on the other, preserves a simplicity 
of worship and a high standard of gospel preaching, strong 
and vigorous, free from flowery oratory, but effective. ’ 

The Norwegian Lutherans, with the exception of one body, 
follow the Church of Norway, accepting the Augsburg Canfes- 
sion and Luther's Smaller Catechism. So does the largest 
body of Norwegian American Lutherans “ The United Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church,”* numbering 150000 communicants. 
Likewise the “ Hauge’s Synod ” with 12540 communicants, and 
the “Free Church” with 38000 communicants. The Nor- 
wegian Missourians (67000), however, accept as is natural the 
whole Book of Concord. 

The first of these bodies, organized in 1890, is too young to 
warrant any definite statement as to what its distinctive pro- 
gram is beyond that of territorial expansion. At present it ts 
negotiating with the “ Hauge’s Synod” and with the Norwegian 
Missourians with respect to uniting in one body. The nego. 
tiation will likely be useless, and any attempt to make the 
Book of Concord or even Formula of Concord a part of the 
confessional basis will fall * upon the rocky places.”’ 

The “ Hauge’s Synod ” is decidedly averse to tightening the 
confessional bonds. This body which stands for the Pictism of 
Hauge, emphasizing the lay clement against “ priest” and 
high church ritualism, forbidding its ministers to chant or to 
wear the gown, will not go beyond the Augsburg Confession 
and the Catechism. 


* Alterbog, Anhang, ( Minneapolis 1902). 
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The “ Free Church,” the left wing of the former “ Confer- 
ence,” emphasizes the rights of the congregation, purity in life, 
simplicity in doctrine. She protests against dead orthodoxy, 
hierarchical rule, and cumbersome ritualism. Her basis of 
organization is broad and liberal, admitting any Norwegian 
Lutheran to her annual meetings as a participant and voter re- 
gardless of his connection with other bodies. The “ Free 
Church” rallies around the Augsburg Seminary, a true home 
of the evangelical Lutheran spirit, the oldest Norwegian Luth- 
eran theological school in America of which Prof. G. Sverdrup 
is the president, perhaps the foremost scholar among living 
Norwegian theologians on either side of the water. The “ Free 
Church” is a historical church which lays stress on historical 
development and denies most emphatically that theological de- 
velopment reached its zenith in 1580. 

The Missourians’ never ceasing refrain is “ Pure Doctrine” 
as contained in all the symbols of the Lutheran Church. The 
Norwegian Missourians having received their training from 
their German-American colleagues are one with them in exclu- 
siveness and severity in their attitude to and condemnation of 
their countrymen who hold other views—demonstrating “ ezaen 
in vollige Parbaret hinetnfiihrenden Fonatismus,” as the German 
Church historian Nippold * says. 

The Danish Lutherans in America are comparatively few in 
number. “The United Danish Evangelical Luth. Church” 
(9000) adheres to the symbols of the Danish State Church. 
“The Danish Evang. Luth. Church” is an older body, but 
very liberal in confessional matters, many of her ministers be- 
ing Grundtvigans. 

K * a * * 

In view of the above we are not justified to ask that the 
Lutheran Church, in order to be confessionally Lutheran and 
thus to establish concord, shall rally around the Book of Con- 
cord. The theology of the Scandinavian countries has thrived 
without this symbol, which was read and discussed but never 


* Nippold, <linerihanische Kirchengeschichtle, p. 146. (Berlin 1gor). 
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en masse subscribed to. And the American Lutheran theo- 
logy has not been benefited any by the fact that the Book of 
Concord is endorsed by an American majority. There is 
much difference between the elasticity of the interpretation 
given to the Book of Concord by the German Iowa Synod, and 
the criterion assumed by the General Council. A still greater 
difference is noted when the Missourians take the floor. * 

Much better it 1s to accept the Confession of 1530 and as 
commentary to it the objective verdict of history. To embrace 
the Book of Concord, because of its unquestioned high dog- 
matic value and pacifying influence in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries is not more commendable or serviceable 
than was the “ assaying ” of David to go with Saul’s armour, 
the best armour in Israel, or the advocacy of the Humanists to 
revive Greek warfare because it was classical. 

The amount that the Book of Concord draws on orthodoxy 
may be theoretically justifiable, but it is too large for practical 
purposes. <A million dollar note will avail but little in a com- 
munity where it cannot be cashed. If we can believe Europe, 
our theological mint is scarce, so scarce indeed that it appears 
presumptous to ask of the candidate for the ministry that he 
shall at this early stage of his education be qualified to pass an 
unbiased and unerring judgment on the accuracy of symbols 
on which those differ who have authority to speak. 

Such decisions must come from the forum ot Church His. 
tory, especially the branches History of Dogma and Symbolics. 
That the Book of Concord is far from satisfactory is seen from 
such instances as the following : 

Prof, Kawerau claims that the Formula of Concord abandons 
Luther's conception of faith. + Prof. Loofs claims that Art. IIL. 
of Formula of Concord differs from the Apology with respect to 
the doctrines of justification and regeneration. { Prof. Cremer 
is inclined to call in question the identity of the views of sanc- 


* Doctrines and U’sages, pp. 62 ff, 87 ff, 119 ff. 

+ Quoted in Seeberg’s Dogmengeschichte WU. 371. (Erlangen and 
Leipzig 1895). 

tLoofs, Dogmengeschichte, pe 452. (3d ed. Halle 1893). 
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tification set forth in C. F. III. 28 and in Luther's larger Cate- 
chism II. 3, 27.* Many other instances may be mentioned. 
But we may sum up what is to be said by quoting summaries 
on the “ Concord,” from the purely historical view. 

Says Kawerau: The juristico-dogmatic trend of Protestant- 
ism was sealed or attained the ascendency: a new scholastic 
system of dogma overgrew the old simple evangelical confes- 
sion of the community. t 

Loofs: To dispute that the Formula Concord’s manner of 
viewing things is narrow does honor to the Christian zeal of 
the one who makes the attempt, but not to his historical in- 
sight. The Formula of Concord is the conclusion of the doctrinal 
petrefaction of the Reformation ideas * * * The Church 
has again, a /ex fidet in her symbols. In spite of the genuine 
Protestant concessions in them (570, I, 2, 7, 8) they hold a 
rank—as noimae interpretandi—higher than Scripture. { 

R. Seeberg: “ When compared with the entire scope of 
Luther's religious theologidal ideas the decision must be that 
the Formula of Concord was not in a position to rescue from neg- 
lect and recoin all the valuable truth—the whole historical 
material—which Luther had given to the Church. The con- 
tribution which Luther brought to the Church still furnishes 
material for earnest study. Evangelical theology must con- 
tinue to seek and seeking shall yet find, in the marvellous in- 
tuitions of the Reformer’s ideas, viewpoints, inspiration, energy, 
and arenewal of strength”$ * * * “The judgment on the 
Formula of Concord is naturally to some extent dependent on 
the dogmatic standpoint of the critics. However different the 
standpoints be, one thing is generally understood: that the 
Formula of Concord does not, can not, speak the last word on 


Lutheran theology.” | 


* Herzog-Hauck, Realencykl., VII. 574 f. 

t Moeller-Kawerau. History of the Christian Church, 111. 295. (Lon- 
don 1900). 

} Loofs, Dogmengesch., pp. 454 f. 

¢Seeberg, Dogmengesch. I1. p. 379. (American translation). 

|| Herzog-Hauck, Realencykl., X. 744. 
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These verdicts of three eminent German theologians, I trust, 
will not be superfluous if added as a conclusion to the verdict 
of the three Lutheran countries of Northern Europe. 

Not by reading the pages of Concord" can confessional 
unity be attained, but by studying the pages of Ecclesiastical 
History, not by subscribing to the former, but by ascribing to 
the latter—its due. 


ARTICLE VIL. 


“A SUMMARY OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH.” 


By Henry Eyster Jacobs, DD. LL.D. Norton Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology, Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia. 
General Council Publishing House, 1522, Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
z905. Octavo. Pp. IN and 637. Price $3.00. 


By Proressor J. W. RicHarp, D.D., LL.D. 


We have read this book through continuously trom the first 
word af the title page to the last word on page 580: /deo 
sum excusatus. The remaining pages are occupied with Ap- 
pendix on the Spiritual Priesthood of Beltevers. By Dr. Philip 
J. Spener (A. D. 1677); by Axalysis and by two /nde.xves. 

Our interest in reading the book through continuously was 
sustained by our desire to ascertain how it would “ restate the 
doctrines of the Christian faith upon the basis of the Lutheran 
Confessions.” We find that it is not so much a 7es/atement, as it 
is a statement of the doctrines of the Christian faith according 
to the Lutheran Confessions ; or, to speak more accurately, ac- 
cording to the conceptions and expressions of the Form 
of Concord, and according to the conceptions and expressions 
of the so-called Dogmaticians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The type of theology is distinctively that of the 
Form of Concord, which is quoted fifty-five times, and is made 
the standard tor the interpretation and application of the earlier 
Lutheran Confessions, on the ground, seemingly, that the Form 
of Concord is the logical conclusion of the earlier Confessions, 
and that they all together are “in the perfect harmony of one 
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and the same Scriptural faith.” That the Dogmaticians, 
who, it is well-known, rigorously developed the premises of the 
Form of Concord to their logical conclusion, also have furnished 
much material for the book, and have helped to determine its 
characteristic features, will at once pass with the saying when 
it is known that Baier is quoted eleven times; Brentz, five 
times; Chemnitz, twenty times ; Gerhard, twenty nine times ; 
Hallaz, nine times; Hutter, six times ; Quenstedt, five times ; 
and other less prominent Dogmaticians one or more times. 
And as many of the quotations are lengthy, it may be said 
truthfully that if all the quotations from Luther and Melanch- 
thon, from the Symbolical Books, and from the Dogmaticians, 
were abstracted, the size of the book would be most materially 
reduced, and the remainder would be in many parts and in 
many respects almost unintelligible, because left so disjointed 
and fragmentary. . 

Hence the book, which must be interpreted as a whole from 
the standpoint of its chief authorities, so liberally used and so 
implicitly accepted, may be characterized essentially as a state- 
ment, in the English language, of the Lutheran faith according 
to the prevalent concepts of three hundred years ago, with the 
Form of Concord as the central and normating factor, the 
exegesis of Scripture being almost completely postponed. Such 
a characterization leads, of course, to the inference that the 
book gives little or no attention to the present living issues of 
theology and of the Christian Religion. Such is in fact the 
case. Searcely a living question of theology and of the Chris- 
tian Religion on its philosophical, scientific and historical side, is 
discussed or elucidated in all the book's 580 pages, and mod. 
ern theologians find but scant recognition. Dorner is quoted 
once; Harless, once; Kahnis, six times; Luthardt, five times ; 
Martensen, once; Meyer, once; Julius Mueller, once; von 
Oettingen, twice; Philippi (a John Gerhard redivivus), five 
times ; Thomasius, once—all quoted briefly. Frank, von Hof- 
mann, Zockler, Cremer, and the living representatives of con- 
fessional Lutheranism in Germany, Seeberg, Kunze, Stange, 
Griitzmacher, and others are completely ignored. And of 
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American non-Lutheran theologians, Shedd, Henry B. Smith, 
Stearns and Strong are named, but not quoted. The two 
Hodges are not so much as named. And of the modern Bib- 
lical, Exegetical and Theological sciences in their present status 
and conclusions, there are but few traces indeed. Hence the 
value of the book is c/efy historical. It furnishes very little 
material for the preacher who thinks according to the concep- 
tions of today and speaks in the language of today. Its proper 
classification therefore is with Schmid’s Dogmatic, Hase’s 
Hutterus Redivivus and Rohnert’s Dogmatic (1902), which is 
already quite forgotten in the land of its birth. 

As to form our book is @ catechtsm—that is, it is composed 
of questions and answers. ‘The questions are, generally, speci- 
fic, and as a rule, well stated. The answers are dogmatic and 
categorical, reminding one of the sic e¢ non method, and are 
given deductively, rather than inductively, and are often di- 
vided and subdivided after the manner of Thomas Aquinas in 
his Summa, or of John William Baier in his Compendium—an. 
atomically and scholastically. Unlike Thomasius’ /esson und 
Werk, Frank’s System der Chiist. Wahrheit and Luthardt’s Glau- 
denslehve, there is in our book scarcely any Exegesis of the 
Scriptures. After the answers to the questions, and following 
the definitions, passages are quoted alike from the Old Testament 
and from the New without any regard to their difference as 
representing different stages of Revelation, and at least without 
proper regard for the conclusions of Textual Criticism, as is 
shown by the fact that Mark 16: 16 is fully accredited (p. 321); 
whereas it is well-known that the New Testament Critics have 
long since rejected the last twelve verses of Mark’s Gospel 
(Textus Receptus) as not genuine. 

Of course our book is Lutheran and its contents are Lutheran. 
But Lutheran in the sense in which Baier’s Compend is Luth- 
eran. Its Lutheranism is one-sided and anacronistic. Seldom 
does it indicate that there is, or that there ever has been, an- 
other Lutheran way of looking at some of these Lutheran 
doctrines which it defines. Its way, one would infer, is the 
only way. Nor are we informed that its own standards and 
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tests of doctrines, viz., the Form of Concord, and the Dog- 
maticians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, have not 
always received unqualified endorsement from all who had 
formerly, and from all who now have, undoubted right to call 
themselves and to be called Lutherans, for the reason that the 
authors of the Form of Concord and the Dogmaticians were 
also men of their times, and were, from the very circumstances 
of their times, severely afflicted by aggravated conditions of 
personal equation. Hence as a logical result of the method by 
which the material is handled our book must bear a definitive, 
a particularistic, a historical, and not a catholic, a generic, a 
practical character. It must, to be consistent with itself, repre- 
sent and contain a Lutheran theology that corresponds to the 
age and to the character of its chief parts, the so-called « Luth- 
eran orthodoxy "—a theology wrought out under the scholas- 
ticizing influence of the Form of Concord, and of a traditional 
interpretation, and at a time when Scientific Exegesis and the 
Science of biblical Theology were yet unknown. Hence it is 
not the theology of the original Lutheranism, and of the \ugs- 
burg Confession, and of the progressive interpretation of the 
Divine Word according to the two fundamental principles of 
the Lutheran Reformation practically applied. And surely, if 
we may predict for the future by means of the experience of 
the past, we may conclude that it does not contain a type and 
a form of Lutheran theology that are calculated to « change 
controversy from mere wrangling concerning the terminology 
of dogmas to an earnest, serious, modest, chastened inquiry 
into the truth which underlies them” (Preface); and that for 
the reason that this theology is itself the child of controversy, 
and its entire history is a history of controversy; and asa 
matter of fact it has generated all or nearly all of the alienat- 
ing and schismaticizing controversies that have distracted and 
divided Lutherans in America during the last sixty or seventy 
years. And it is simply undeniable that when two Lutherans, 
or two Lutheran bodies, begin to dispute about a Lutheran 
doctrine, one or the other (and often both) rushes to the Form 
of Concord, and, putting down the finger on some passage, 
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says: “ Lo you belteve this ?”~-which generally means, Do you 
believe it as I interpret it? If the other says Vo. Then he 
hears accusations of Zwinglianism, Calvinism, Pelagianism, 
Synergism, Rationalism, and what not? And where is the 
TLutheran general body among us, which has adopted the Form 
of Concord “as its own confession,” and as “ of necessity pure 
and scriptural,” that has been able to abide in peace with its 
Lutheran neighbors, and to hold its own component parts in 
organic union? To answer this question the reader has only 
to run his eye over the history of the Lutheran Church ia 
‘America for the last halt century, and to acquaint himself with 
existing phenomena. Can we then expect that peace and uni- 
fication will result from the endorsement, and from the inculca- 
tion of “a summary of the Christian faith,” which in its essen- 
tial features instaurates the Form of Concord, and quotes it as 
authoritative and final in the interpretation of the Divine Word, 
and in the application of the Lutheran fundamental! principles ? 
Not if history repeats itself, and if like causes produce like 
results. 

The Lutheran fundamental principles will, we believe, abide 
forever. Buta standard Lutheran Degmatic has not yet ap- 
peared in the English Language. What the lutheran Church 
needs today is a systematic presentation of the Lutheran doc- 
trines that shall embody the latest conclusions of the best and 
sanest Christian Scholarship, and that shall testify of the ever- 
growing Christian experience, and that shall speak the lan- 
guage of the present hour—fositive, scriptural, modern, induc. 
tive, based on scientific exegesis, and ruled by that genetic 
principle which Luther declared to be Christianity itself. It 
must be made, and it can be made, superior to the old Dog. 
matic, since the Dogmaticians of three hundred years ago did not 
do and could not do the Lutheran thinking tor all coming 
ages. 

Henée very excellently has Griitzmacher of Rostock, one of 
the most influential and scholarly of the present generation of 
Lutheran theologians, said: “ We have accustomed ourselves 
to bestow on the Dogmatic of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries the honorable distinction of being ‘ orthodox.’ Con. 
sequently every deviation from it seems necessarily to be in 
conflict with orthodoxy. Many a time that is in reality the 
case. But whoever supposes that it must be so in any tunda- 
mental sense, is greatly mistaken. One can indeed deviate 
even from the old Dogmatic, because we are more orthodox 
than it is, that is, more biblical, more Lutheran, more positive, 
more supranatuatistic. That in may points we have a better 
understanding of the Scriptures, and of Luther, everybody 
knows. But even in fundamental questions we have become 
manifoldly more postive. In holding that reason is endowed 
with natural knowledge of God; in assuming that there is an 
inborn natural moral law that embraces in itself already the en- 
tire revelation of the Decalogue ; in employing the ancient car- 
dinal virtues as appropriate forms of expression even for Chris- 
tian ethics—in all these and in still other points there sticks in 
the old Dogmatic a powerful element of Rationalism that is 
contradictory to the positive revelation, and which must be 
eliminated before we can come to a real orthodoxy. The mod. 
ern positive theology must make progress not only on its 
modern, but also on its positive side. Hence from the stand- 
point of the biblical and churchly gospel no objection must be 
raised against the correctly interpreted demand for a modern 
positive theology.” * 

Modern and positive and orthodox are not contradictory. 
They are not even inconsistent with each other. In many par- 
ticulars theology must be modernized in order to be orthodox. 
The errors of the Dogmaticians must be corrected. The new 
light that has been made to shine out of God's Word must be 
utilized. Many German and Scandinavian Lutheran theologians 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in learning, piety 
and loyalty, equal to the fathers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and standing on their shoulders, have a right 
to speak, and when they speak they may claim the right to be 
heard; and they can afford to smile serenely when they are told, 


* Studien Zur Systematischen Theologie, 1905, pp. 64, 65. 
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with fatuous wavete, that they are to be taught from America 
how to interpret and how to teach Lutheranism to the present 
generation. -\i//a vestigia retrorsum. 

Turning now from this momentary digression back to our 
book—with which we unhesitatingly agree, in large parts cf 
it, and as to substance of doctrine in other parts vach destem 
Wissen und Gewtssen, or guatenus—we proceed to notice some 
things with which we do not agree either xach Il tssen or nach 
Crewtssen. 

1. The proportions of the book would be more justly bal- 
anced, and, in our judgment, rendered more valuable, had 
larger space been given to the discussion of the office and work 
ot the Holy Spirit in the application of redemption—a subject 
which has never been adequately treated in the Lutheran theo- 
logy. Here-the matter is very summarily presented, while no 
less than fifty-nine pages, more than one tenth of the book, are 
given to the definition and discription of Sacraments, which 
disproportion makes it almost appear that the Lutheran sys- 
tem of doctrine is chiefly sacramental. Also only nine pages 
(206-21 5) are devoted to justification, which is treated as one 
of the dogmata of the Lutheran faith, and not as its genetic prin- 
ciple, as “ the head and sum of the Christian doctrine,” as “ the 
acropolis of the entire Christian religion,” as “the center of 
theology,” though we are pleased to note that on p. 416, it is 
said of the Lutheran Church: “ Justification by faith alone is 
the center towards which all rays of its teaching converge, and 


’ 


whence again they proceed;” and of the Reformed Church: 
“Its fundamental doctrine is that of Predestination.” But on 
p. 238, in a series of affirmations, Justification is postponed 
to regeneration, and we meet the almost startling statement 
that “ regeneration gives faith,” which means in logic that re- 
generation precedes faith, which means that God regenerates 
men who are without faith and who are not yet justified. And 
since, according to the order given, regeneration precedes justi- 
fication, it cannot be said that God justifies the ungodly, Rom. 
4:5; and Luther is unlutheran when he says that “ the article 


of justification is master, prince, lord, guide, judge over all kinds 
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of doctrines, conserves and governs all the doctrines of the 
Church ;"’ and Philippi is unlutheran when he says that “ sanc- 
tification, regeneration, and the renewing of the heart are the 
immediate consequence of justification.” Indeed if our book 
is correct in its order then it can no longer be said that God's 
work for man precedes God's work in man, which in reality 
means that we are not justified by faith alone, out of grace 
alone, for the sake of Christ alone, but because of some quality 
inhering in us, and this is a return to the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of merttum congrui, or meritum condigni. 

2. On p. 242 Luther and the Form of Concord are endorsed 
without qualification in teaching that “ with respect to his con- 
version man is purely passive,” and that conversion is wholly 
an operation of the Holy Ghost. This of course is based on 
the doctrine that in spiritual things, man is a stock, a block, a 
stone, etc., and on the doctrine of the extent of human freedom 
of will (see Index I), namely that the will “is always free to 
resist and reject the offered grace” (p. 232). Now here is 
manifestly an untenable psychology in regard to conversion, 
The freedom to resist and to reject necessarily involves the 
freedom to accept. Otherwise there is no choice, which is fun- 
damental to the very conception of freedom of the will. More- 
over, since it is declared in the Formula that man is a rational 
creature and is not converted without hearing and meditating 
on the Divine Word, it is logically and psychologically certain 
that he is not purely passive in his conversion. For hearing 
and meditating on the Divine Word are activities of the rational 
creature, yea, activities chosen and directed and sustained by 
the mind itself. Yea, more, hearing and meditating each is the 
mind itself at work on an object chosen and entertained. And 
wherever and whenever the mind is active it is active with all of 
its fundamental faculties. It does not act by parts, because it does 
not have parts. It is one and undivided. Thinking (medita- 
ting), feeling (internal) and willing exist only as they co-exist. 
Philosophers, psychologists and theologians are at one on 
this point. “ It is the same mind that feels, thinks and wills ; 
and in putting forth one of these functions, never entirely 
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ceases from the other.” Day, p. 94. “ All three of the great 
powers of the soul are conjoined in conduct. * * * The 
final determining power in this trinity of powers is the will.” 
White, p. 317. “ What we known as three is nevertheless but 
one in the being of the soul. The soul does not enter into its 
own manifestations in so fragmentary a fashion that one of its 
parts can be awake while the others are dormant ; on the con- 
trary, in every mode of its action the whole energises.” 
Lotze, p. 180. « The mind acts as one undivided faculty or 
power. There is one undivided energy in all its operations ; 
and in almost all its acts, all the main faculties work together; 
man acts as a person.”” Henry B. Smith, p. 173. So also 
Dorner. * 

Now the affirmation that * man in his conversion is purely 
passive,” and yet that he is not converted without hearing and 
meditating on the Divine Word, is a plain case of contradictio 
wn adjecto. In the first impact of the divine Word there is pas- 
sion. In meditation called forth by that passion there is ac- 
tion, for wherever there is passion there is action—in the case 
of man the action of a person, a moral ego whose chief func- 
tion is to will; and “the freedom of the will is not sublated 
either by the laws which uniformly rule throughout nature or 
by the absolute omnipotent power of God. The Word of God 
everywhere acknowledges this freedom of will in man, it ad- 
dresses itself with its claims to thé self-determination of each 
individual.” Dr. C. F. Schmid in Christian “thics. Trans- 
lated by Dr. W. J. Mann. “Come unto me.” “ Whosoever 
will let him come.” * Ye would not.” With these and other 
similar scriptures before us, and with the conception of the 
human mind as acting with all its fundamental faculties wher- 
ever it acts, we cannot accept that doctrine of the will and of 
conversion which we find on pp. 118, 232, 242 of our book. 
We hold that it is psychologeally and scripturally incorrect. 
At most it represents only one side of the truth. In being gra- 
cious, and in order to be gracious, God does not have to nullify 
his own handiwork. The image of God in man, though 
marred, is still his image, and the noblest feature in it is Will. 





* System of Christian Ethics, pp. 123 ef seq@. 
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Moreover, Regeneration and Conversion are moral processes 
and moral results. Moral processes and moral results without 
free determination in the subject is Determinism. If in his 
conversion man is purely passive, and if he has freedom only 
to resist and to reject grace, then he is not converted through 
grace, but by ¢rresistible grace, per modum coactionis, The 
premises will admit logically of no other conclusion. 

3. On p. 244 we read that the Lutheran Church guards 
against the error of Synergism that “ the will of man from its 
natural powers, can, to a certain extent, though feebly, codp- 
erate.” That the Lutheran Church guards against such Syn- 
ergism as is expressed in the quotation given above f.0m the 
Form of Concord, is one of her strong points. But what 
Lutheran ever taught such a doctrine. Did Mela:nchthon ? 
Did Pfeffinger ? Did Strigel? It will be time enoug! to reply 
to this Flacianist accusation when the werba ipsissima are 
pointed out in the writings of the so-called Synergists. And 
when our book says at once following the quotation: “ Hence 
Melanchthon erred in the last edition ot his Loc? in enumerat- 
ing three causes of conversion, viz., the Holy Spirit, the Word, 
and the Will of man,” we again ask for the verda tpsissuna. 
We find that Melanchthon said; « When we begin with the 
Word, here concur three causes of a good action, the Word of 
God, the Holy Spirit and the human will assenting, and not re- 
sisting the Word of God"—-which is very different from what 
our book represents. Dr. Luthardt says that Mclanchthon 
never uses the word “ cooperate.” Hle taught that when the 
will of man is gaickened and energised by the Holy Spirit, it 
begins to be active—but not by its own powers. In fact Mel- 
anchthon taught exactly what Chemnitz teaches on p. 243 of 
our book, as was shown at great length in Tur LUriekan 
QUARTERLY for January, 1904, and for April, July and October, 
1905. 

4. On p. 234-23 (see also pp 332 et seqq) we find certain 
answers defining and defending infant faith. It is said that 
we must take into the account the distinctions between “ direct,” 
and “ discursive,” “ habitual ” and “active,” “ implicit” and * ex- 
plicit faith.’ Very good. We allow the distinction. But 
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faith, if it is anything at all, is the act of a person, of a bging 
that can say /. It must be in some sense discursive before it 
can be direct ; an act before it can be a habitus ; explicit before 
it can be ¢mPlicit. Faith cannot precede consciousness, which 
is knowledge, actual, immediate, distinguishing. Faith is trust 
in an object known to consciousness and distinguished from the 
k-go. A new-born babe does not believe in its own mother, 
because it does not have consciousness of its mother. The 
passages: “ How can they believe on him of whom they have 
not heard,” and “« Faith cometh from hearing,” are as compre- 
hensive and as all-embracing as is John 3:5. The fact that a 
new born babe has sin “ and that this is not a physical, but a 
moral and psychical defect’ (p. 235), gives absolutely no war- 
rant for the conclusion that immediately follows in the form of 
a question: * What reason for denying the possibility of infant 
faith can they allege who acknowledge the fact of innate de- 
pravity, and the innate knowledge of God?” Between sucha 
premise and such a conclusion there is a gulf as great and as 
“fixed” and as impassable as is that which separates Dives 
from Lazarus. The premise and the conclusion relate to 
things fundamentally ditterent, and there is no middle term to 
connect them. Innate depravity is an inherited condition of 
the infant. It was conceived in sin and born in iniquity. It 
has peccatum originale eriginatum, which can be traced right 
back to peccatum originale eriginans, that is, to the actus Adani 
mM Paradiso. 

And as to “ innate knowledge ” in a new born babe (for such 
an oue is a proper subject of baptism) it has about as much of 
it as it has of the axioms of Geometry. When consciousness 
has become distinct in a growing child, and observation and 
experience have come, and attention has been directed to 
phenomena, a child of some years may gain some knowledge 
of God, and may perceive. that two /avra//e/ lines can never 
come together. 

And when appeal is made to the power of God, we reply by 
saying that it is not a question of what God can do, but of 
what God actually does. Hence it is a clear case of petitio 


priuipu to conclude that because God can by an exercise of 
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his omnipotent power work faith in a new born child, theretore 
he does work it; or to argue that because we cannot demon- 
strate that a new born infant does of have faith, therefore it 
does have faith. And the question in its last analysis resolves 
itself into this: Not do “little children” have faith; but does 
an infant just born have taith, and does such a human Jéezzg, 
not yet come to self-consciousness, have faith, or does it receive 
faith in and through Baptism ? That is the question that must 
be met by those who contend for “ infant taith,” and it is purely 
gratuitous to quote Matt 18 : 2, 3,6; Is. 8: 2; Matt. 21:15; 
Luke 1 ; 41, to prove that a “ little child” in the hour in which 
it is born is capable of having faith. A child that can come 
when called (Matt 18 : 2) is not a new born infant; and who 
has not seen and heard « little children four or five years old” 
“crying in the temple” and praising God? And Mark (10: 13, 
16) does not show, as our book says (p. 235), that the little 
children that were brought to Christ “ were such as were carried 
in arms;” and Luke (18 : 15-17) does not say that * babes” 
(Brephe) are to be examples for those who receive the kingdom 
of heaven. Indeed, our book begs the question trom start to 
finish. A rational exegesis and literal interpretation of the 
passages quoted (and our book is strong on the principle of 
literal interpretation) utterly fail to establish the doctrine of 
infant faith; when by “infant” we understand, as we have a 
right to understand, a new born babe. It may be entirely dif- 
ferent with “children four or five years old” (p. 236). We do 
not deny that these may have “ an action and operation of the 
Holy Spirit” (p. 337), which we may call faitn. 

Luther never acted more wisely than when he turned this 
question of “ infant faith’ over to the doctors, an action which 
our book does not report, nor does it say as the very ortho- 
dox Plitt said long ago: Der Ajnderglaudbe ist keine svmbolis- 
che Lehre. Syvmbolik, p. 64. 

But what shall we say of the following declaration (p. 341): 
“Since there are no such promises (of grace) concerning the 
children of unbelieving parents, we are not authorized to en- 
tertain the hope of their salvation except with considerable 
qualification "? 
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5. On p. 342 we find that our book excludes John 6 : 53-58 
from consideration as having reference to the Lord’s Supper. 
The reason given is that “ we would have to dispense en- 
tirely with bread and wine.’ Greatly do we preter the inter- 
pretation of Dr. Charles P. Krauth, late Norton Professor of 
Systematic Theology Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, who holds that “it states the doctrine under which 
the benefits of the sacramental eating come as a species.” 
Conservative Reformation, p. 342. 

6. On pp. 343 ¢¢ segg. our book insists on “ the literal in- 
tepretation,” of the words of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Let us now apply this principle to the word « eat.” What 
is “ the literal interpretation” of the word “eat”? Wedster : 
“To chew and swallow; to devour—said especially of food 
not drink, as to eat bread.” [Vorcester : « To take into the 
mouth and swallow for food; to chew and swallow as food.” 
lhe Century: « Yo masticate and swallow as nourishment ; to 
partake of or devour as food; to chew and swallow as food.” 

On p. 353 it is said: “ The body and blood of Christ are not 
subject to the processes of mastication, swallowing and diges- 
tion.” Here is another plain case ot contradicto in adyectto. 
The communicant “eats” the body of Christ, according to 
“the literal interpretation’ of the word “eat ;"" and that the 
literalness of the eating may be made yet more literal the word 
“orally is added. That is, the communicant /tera//y cats the 
body of Christ evi the mouth. And yet “ the body of Christ 
is not subject to the processes,” ete. A plain contradiction. 
Either the body is not eaten ///cva//y, or it is “ subject to the pro- 
cesses,” etc. Which horn of the dilemma will our book take ? 
It has in reality taken the former, for it says that the eating is 
“sacramental.” ‘That is, a meaning is given to the word “eat” 
that is not /:tera/; tor a conception is here applied to the 
word that takes it out of the realm of its normal and universal 
application, that is, lifts it into the realm of the figurative. 
Luther courageously accepted and announced the conclusion 
that attached to his premises, when he declared: “ Our doc- 
trine is, that in the bread or with the bread, the body of Christ 
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is really eaten, so that ail the motions and actions that are at- 
tributed to the bread, are attributed also to the body of Christ, 
so that the body is truly broken, eaten and torn with the teeth,” 
and wrote: “I cannot recede from my position though the 
heavens should tall and bury me beneath their ruins.” (See 
Seckendorf, III, 8, XXNVIIL; and DeWette, 4 : 569). 

And on p. 346 our book quotes the words of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, from the Synoptics and Paul, and says: 
“The substantial harmony is remarkable.” But the substantial 
difference is equally remarkable Compare them in the origi- 
nal. They fall into two distinct groups: Matthew—-Mark ; 
Paul—Luke. Matthew alone uses the word “eat.” Paul (who 
received his account from the Lord, t Cor. 11 : 23) and Luke 
lay decided emphasis on: “ Do this in remembrance of me,” 
and Paul declares that the bread and wine are the communion 
(Margin: participation in) of the body and blood of Christ. 
Why then does our book lay the preeminent emphasis on 
phagete,of which three of the writers knew nothing ? At least 
they did not regard that word as essential to the account 
and to the full and clear understanding of the Institution. An 
equitable exegesis would at least divide the emphasis. 

Moreover, oral manducation is not a generic teaching of the 
Lutheran Church, and « cannot be demonstrated to be an es- 
sential part of the Lutheran Confessional statement.” * 

It is exactly into such illogicalities that men and books are 
likely to fall, when they set out with premises that are not ac- 
cepted as intuitively certain, or that have not been established 
by facts, or by in controvertible arguments. 

7. On p. 379 it is declared that “the distinction between a 
visible and an invisible Church,” is not used by Luther. We 
are astonished at this lapse. As early as 1521 Luther made 
the distinction. See Erlangen edition of his works, 27 : 303; 
and again in the Commentary on Gal. 5: 19. Hence Neander 
is right when he says: “ The distinction of visible and invisible 
Church was not taken from the Reformed Church by the 
Lutheran Church.” 4 


* Krauth’s Conservative Ref. p. 462. 
+ Hist. Christ. Dogmas, 11, p. 687. See Seeberg, //ist. of Doctrines, 
II, p. 235. 
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8. On p. 441 we are told that the word “ private’ in private 
confession and private absolution does not mean “ secret,” but 
‘individual or “ personal,” and that it is in this sense that 
we must read Art. XI of the Augsburg Confession. Here we 
take issue with our book. The word “ private’’ as used in 
Art. XI and in the Lutheran practice of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries meant “ secret,” sequestered from the hear- 
ing of others, of one to one. And such was a characteristic 
feature both of private confession and of private absolution in 
the Lutheran Church. 

(1). “With reference to tre place where the transaction was 
to take place we remark that the old Lutheran Church retained 
the so-called confessionals (Buchtstiihle) of the Catholic Church, 
frequently transferred them to a larger private place (Raum: 
room, place, space), and in this allowed each individual con- 
fessant to make his confession before the confessor ( Beichtvater) 
and thus to receive from him privately (privatim) the absolu- 
tion.’’* 

Documentary proot of this: The Saxon Order of 1580 
commands: * lhe confessionals (Beichtstitihle) shall be set up 
in places widely separated from each other. The people shall 
stand outside the choir, and shall go to the confessor one after 
the other, with whom he can speak so that others in the church 
do not hear it.” In the Pomeranian Order it is commanded: 
«“ The Confessionals shall be set up in different places, so that 
others do not crowd upon the confessor, and hear what is said.” 
In the Lauenburg Order Beichrstithle and Privatbeichte are used 
synonymously, p. 191. 

Historical proof: « As the passages already quoted show, a 
definite place was shown in the church for the confessional 
transaction at the Beichtstuhl in use already in the pre-Retor- 
mation Church. Not only the Osrenderchte but also the Luth- 
eran Privatbeichte, since it required the hearing of confession 
and also allowed the enumeration of individual sins, required a 
place where the pastor, in the church indeed, and thus * offent- 
lich’ and ‘unverdiichtig,’ but nevertheless, confidentially can 


Klopper, L7turgik, p. 246. 
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speak with his penitent.”* (For hundreds of years before the 
Reformation it had been, and until this day it is the /azw in the 
Catholic Church to set up the confessionals openly in the 
Church and not in the sacristy nor in private houses, in order 
to avoid scandal. The same identical /aw prevailed in the 
Lutheran Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
In both churches the pudlicity and the privacy were exactly the 
same). 

(2). Inthe Luther Church it was called Ohrendbecichte, confessio 
privata seu arcana (Melanthon): confessio secreta; confessto 
sacerdotalis ; confessio auricularts (O\d Liturgies and the Dog- 
maticians), and that the confession was made in secret, that is, 
at a distance from others is shown in pictures in books of 
the times. 

(3). Confession is ordered to be made seors:m, and both con- 
fession and absolution are commanded to be transacted “ inson- 
derheit,” “ingeheim,” “ abgesondert,’’ (Old Liturgies). “It 
is called private on account of the mode, because it is made 
privately to the ministers of the Church in the absence of all 
eyewitnesses, as experience teaches this itself’ (Deutschmann); 
and a fine was imposed for revealing the transactions of the 
confessional (Dedekennus, I. p. 730). “* The fact is that gradu- 
ally private confession became again the sole ruling order in 
the Lutheran Church of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and the Saturday Aeichtvesper among the Lutherans 
grew to be the full parallel of the mediaeval Aeichtg ottesdienst 
of Ash Wednesday (Kliefoth 8. p. 183 ef segg”).4 

(4). Of course private confession was indeed persona! con- 
fession, just as it was and is in the Catholic Church. But it 
had to be “secret,” that is, sequestered from the hearing and 
intrusion of others in order that it might be personal. And 
so it is in the Catholic Church today, as any Catholic priest 
will quickly inform us. “We do not deny. that absolution 
taken in a secondary manner can be called private, namely, on 
account of the application to an individual.” 


* Kliefoth, 2, p. 352. 
+ Von Zezschwitz in Herzog 2 ed., II., 225. 
} Carpzov, /sagoge 363., 
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The fact is our book has been badly informed on this subject. 
So far as privateness, aloofness from others, a transaction be- 
tween Beichtkind and Beichtvater, are concerned, Private Con- 
Session and Private Absolution were fully parallel in the Luth- 
eran and Catholic churches. ‘They were both « secret,” of one 
to one, spoken so that others could not hear, though alike 
in both the confessional could be seen at a distance, as is now 
the case in the Catholic Church, and has been the case for at 
least five hundred years. And alike in the two churches they 
were personal, individual, for the Lutheran /etchtvater and the 
Catholic priest alike said: /:go ¢ absolve. But they were dif- 
ferent in that the Lutheran Church did not regv7re an enumer- 
ation of sins, or impose satisfactions, though for a long time 
in many Lutheran churches no one was allowed to commune 
at the Lord’s Supper who had not private/y, that is, without 
others hearing it, confessed his sins to the minister of the 
church, and received from him privase/y, that is, without others 
hearing what was said, absolution. 

Here now we begin to rest our pen, though we had marked 
other passages of our book for particular notice. The Luth- 
eran Church of America needs a restatement of the Lutheran 
doctrines in the English language. But to be acceptable and 
profitable it must be based primarily on the Word of God, and 
must exhibit the very latest conclusions of biblical and theo- 
logical science. It must be positive, modern, catholic, genetic, 
Lutheran, and it must ignore those elements of controversy 
which have divided and subdivided the Lutheran Church al- 
most ad infinitum; or it must give more than one side. In a 
word : “ We demand a theology that is governed by the con- 
fessions, or more briefly, that is symbolical. It is self-evident 
that the standpoint here designated does not exclude the right 
of freedom of movement and of critical relation to the Church's 
symbols. The theologian of our day, faithful to the confes- 
sions, need not bind himself to the exegetical and historical 
method of proof which was employed by the authors of those 
writings, and which corresponded to the state of the sciences 
in their day; nor are all the details of their dogmatic system 
of binding authority for him; nor is he obligated to retain 
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the harsh polemic tone, the anathemas, and the damnamus of 
the doctrinal testimonies of the sixteenth century, with respect 
to those of a different faith. The symbols themselves lay no 
claim to such an unconditionally binding authority of their 
letter. They attribute inspired authority to Holy Scripture 


* 


alone.’’* 


—_—-e ae 
ARTICLE VIIL. 


DR. SAMUEL SPRECHER, PHILOSOPHER, COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENT AND MAN OF GOD: AN APPRECIATION. 
By Proressor W. H. Wynn, Px#.D., D.D. 

A great man is great, primarily, on the score of the person- 
ality he carries about with him, and then, incidentally, as oc- 
casion may offer, in what he may say and do. It often hap- 
pens, thus, that great men, for lack of opportunity, are com- 
paratively circumscribed in their usefulness and influence, there 
being no great historical issues in their line of endeavor, to call 
their powers into play. It is, therefore, no uncommon circum- 
stance to find great men moving in humble spheres, trudging, 
as we would say, in a round of obscure interests and duties, 
with a lavish affluence of mind and soul that we instinctively 
feel ought to have the wide world for its range. 

For the time it looks like waste. The man is squandering 
his powers. And then we go on to excuse the anomaly, by 
saying that it is characteristic of rich endowment that it does 
not know what it is worth, or it lacks the force of will to make 
its merits known. 

But may it not be that we are in error as regards the tunc- 
tion of greatmen? ‘They are notforacrisisonly. Asa matter 
of fact God has sown them thick along all our terrestrial high- 
ways, and they are found, at any time, in all the departments 
of human life. It is a thing of personality. They are natur- 
ally and inevitably great men. You feel it not so much in 
what they do and say, as in what they are—standing there be- 


* Dr, Otto Zocklerin Handbuch d. Theol, Wissenschaften, 1. pp. 15, 16. 
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fore you, and assuming never to make themselves conspicuous 
in word or deed. 

Our lamented Dr. Sprecher was one of this class. When in his 
presence, you felt yourself in contact with a superior mind, one 
of a thousand, entitled to stand greatly above his fellows by 
the consent of his fellows, he, in the meantime, as unconscious 
of their suffrages as if he were a little ¢hild. We recall now 
his shrinking habit—the strange light that kindled round his 
eyelids, and the soft, slightly tremulous salutation that went 
with it, when passing a group of boisterous boys on the col- 
lege green. 

The whole figure of the man stands out in our memory as 
vividly as if it were yesterday, now after the blurring interval 
oi so many eventful years. Slim in person, and straight as an 
arrow, there rested upon his shoulders a vast brain of singu- 
larly aesthetic outline and proportions, giving the impression 
of combined strength and beauty, and assuring the beholder 
that both philosophy and poetry were regally domiciled there. 

In those golden days we talked often of great men, the great 
men of history, the poets, the philosophers, tne statesmen, the 
distinguished preachers and reformers; and it was not alto- 
gether out of the ordinary flow of devotion that young men 
have for a favorite teacher, that we came back always to that one 
ideal great man, under whose instruction we were privileged to 
sit. He was near us; the great men of whom we were read- 
ing were far away. 

We recall now when we first learned of Pericles, that tower- 
ing great man of Athens, in the days of its classic glory, how 
he carried himself, what his appearance was when he moved 
his fellow countrymen to tears, speaking there in the Ceramicus 
over the patriotic dead. He also was noted for a great pre- 
ponderance of brain——one time from over strain of excitement 
in speaking, he had to sit down by the wayside, on his 
way home, and rest his head upon his hand. We could not 
help thinking that there was one answering this decription 
here in our college halls. It must have been the same figure, 
the same picturesque person, the same preponderating brain. 

As a speaker our dear Doctor had a style of his own. 
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Somewhat embarrassed, as he thought, by an imagined misuse 
of his voice when entering upon his public career—against 
which he often warned us with a degree of anxiety that we 
could not understand—he nevertheless had a music in his de- 
livery, that accorded so well with the charm of his personality, 
and with the high message, he always had on his lips, that to 
imagine it absent, would have been to see and hear the great 
Doctor no more. 

His voice was keyed upon the upper octave, but had a soft, 
persuasive, sympathetic accent that fell musically upon the ears 
of his hearers, and played round their emotions as the fingers of 
a harpist over the strings of his lyre. His presence was mag- 
netic, and when in good trim he never failed to hold us in rapt 
attention to the end. And this was much, indeed, considering 
the high themes on which he habitually dwelt, and the wide 
range of method by which they were lucidly unrolled, 

The dear Doctor preached as no other man preached, not in 
startling epigrams, or corruscations of wit, or that kind of ori- 
ginality that keeps the curiosity on the stretch. There was no 
sensation there. But there were great ideas brought down, 
as he himself was wont to urge upon his classes, to the level 
of the comprehension of the common mind ordering, always, 
his sermonic campaigns definitely to this end. Somewhere, 
remaining with me to this day, is an outline, somewhat in de- 
tail, of a sermon he delivered in fitting commemoration of the 
death of Daniel Webster. He dwelt on the distinctive quality 
of that great statesman’s mind, his extraordinary facility in 
bringing great ideas down to the level of the intelligence of 
what we call the common mind—the mind engrossed in the 
petty round of daily cares. I might have included in my 
notes that our dear Doctor was but describing the salient 
peculiarity of his own mind—a great philosopher, bringing the 
wisdom of the ages to the feet of the Nazerene, and helping 
his students to see it all there, in that all-transfiguring light. 

He did not preach philosophy ; he took philosophy evxronte 
to the cross of Jesus, and to the ineffable glory of the resure 
rection morn. nd yet we have it to say of him that he was 
a philosopher par eminence, the most gifted in that line it has 
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been our privilege to meet. He read German with ease, and 
the Kantean puzzle was then just taxing the sturdiest brains of 
the thinking world. He turned the pages of the Arik der 
reincn \ernunft with as much ease as we would sweep the in- 
cidents of a fascinating romance. Kant’s categories came 
promptly at his bidding, at any time in the class-room, and he 
could point out with great precision their utmost speculative 
windings in the vast ideal and materialistic systems that had 
them for root. 

We can all recall the extraordinary mental ferment of those 
days—how Hegel had etherialized and spiritualized the uni- 
verse by subliming it all on the climbing stairway of a gossamer 
logic, flying over the chasm which Kant thought it possible 
only to circumvent. Kant’s “ Unknowable ” had stultified the 
world. 

In the middle of the last century, when Dr. Sprecker had 
our young minds in training, things had come to a curious 
pass. Everywhere it was felt that Kant had no right to go 
round the difficulty that he was in duty bound to surmount ; 
that his « Practical Reason” was no dona fide release from the 
tangle of skepticism in which his marvellous system had lett 
the world. It remained to do one of two things, to take wings 
and fly over the difficulty, or, with our English philosophers, 
accept the “ negative" in its marked stubbornness, and make 
it the compact toundatian for a system of phenomenalism that 
would limit our knowledge to a world of sense. 

Inside and outside of Germany every experiment was tried. 
On the one hand Carlyle and Emerson were up on wings; on 
the other side, Sir Wm. Hamilton and John Stuart Mill, and 
Herbert Spencer, were for taking the Unknowable as a kind of 
yes-and-no foundation on which their systems should be builded, 
systems that would respect the limitations of the human mind. 
Of course as to all those higher matters of God, freedom, im- 
mortality, agnosticism was even then in sight, and it was a 
matter of intense anxiety on the part of our great religious 
leaders, as to how they were to pilot the young minds en- 
trusted to their charge through the horror and darkness ot so 
imminent a storm. 
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Not to dwell on that, we must go on to say, that Lawrence 
P. Hickok published his Rational Psychology in 1848, and it 
was soon thereatter made a text-book in many of the principal 
colleges of our land, Dr. Sprecher mastered it at once, and 
put it into our hands. It was to most of us a res difficilis 
explicatu, that is, it exhausted all the brains we had, and then 
many of us had to go to the rear. We have often since won- 
dered as to the fate of that book. It was unquestionably the 
most considerable contribution to the Kantean mystery this 
country has produced. And yet I must rummage our large 
libraries in vain for a copy of it—it is out ot print. His place 
in the history of speculative thinking—-what is that? I put 
that inquiry to our great contemporary masters, and they have 
nothing to say. 

Perhaps it can all be accounted for in this simple way: The 
Kantean mystery had expended itselt when the Rational Psy- 
chology brought its solution in—the main current of specula- 
tive thinking had swung tide the other way. There was no 
lack of originality and power in that book. And certainly as 
to lucidity of statement, and a rare kind of skill in utiliz- 
ing the metaphorical implications of the terms we use, there 
was no book to rival it within the reach of our inquisitive 
minds. 

Perhaps its scheme of “subjective idea and objective law ”’ 
was more specious in appearance than substantial in fact. 
To the more stupid among our number, or, I should rather say, 
to those of us whose imaginations wefe not very active in the 
blank spaces of consciousness, it was difficult to follow the 
a priort movements of the self-active mind, in weaving its web 
of subjective idea and objective law, through those dim and 
dimmer stages of psychological winding indicated as sense, 
understanding and reason, in orthodox Kantean phrase. But 
the pursuit was exhilarating, and our instructor was never at 
a loss as to our exact bearing on this infinite sea. The whole 
past history of philosophy was tributary to the work we had 
in hand; the greatest minds of the ages had made their con- 
tribution to the insoluble problem, and our dear Doctor was 
familiar with them all. 
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His method in the class-room was altogether unique. He 
would turn our young minds loose in these infinite pastures, 
and let us forage at will—no note-books, no theses, no exami- 
nation papers, to stimulate our industry, or guage our formal 
proficiency in the preparation of our tasks. For him and for 
us, the study itself was, in itself, its own exceeding great re- 
ward, and if its intrinsic attraction would not catch the vagrant 
intellect, there would be no use in sending a truant officer after 
it to compel it in 

The wisdom of such a method must, of course, be tried on 
the merit of its results. Not to speak of mastery in this 
branch, which found among our number every variety of ap- 
titude and susceptibility on which to draw, we can recall the 
unfailing enthusiasm kindled in the hearts 


4 generations of 
students under the Doctor's lectures, on a number of occa- 
sions arousing sluggish intellects that could not otherwise be 
touched. 

And now we have a vision of that same old class-room, at 
the intersecting of the halls on the second floor, our class as- 
sembled, and the Doctor in his chair. Our class! alas! all but 
two of us have boated into the unkown, whither also but yes- 
terday the great Doctor himself took passage-—we two hang- 
ing like belated leaves on denuded branches in the chilly 
autumn winds. 

But for the moment we are all there. The mystery begins 
to unroll. Some one has found a difficulty he could not solve. 
That singular light which we saw only in the Doctor's eye, was 
kindled in an instant, and then in that soft, quiet, kindly voice 
peculiar to him, in a sort of climbing, coaxing crecendo, he led 
off in an extempore lecture, that, with the liberty of interrup- 
tion anywhere usually occupied the entire hour. Light was 
coming in from all directions; the clouds were driven away. 
As the discussion progressed the Doctor would close his eyes, 
and by twirling his spectacles between thumb and finger keep 
up a meditative rhythm with the pulsing of his thought, in 
those far off realms of the spirit, which his inner eye was ex- 
ploring, his outer eye, after the manner of the older mystics, 
being tightly closed against the intrusion of the outer world. 
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The dear Doctor was himself a mystic of that finer type, 
that takes note of the inseparable interlacing of two worlds, in 
the complex mystery of the life we now live; and have often 
thought that this was a deliberate expedient of his—this habit 
he had of closing his eyes. 

And now, as we have been under a life-long mortgage to Dr. 
Sprecher in debt of gratitude we never can repay, we must not 
omit to speak of his influence upon his pupils in the way of giv- 
ing tone and tendency to the impressible stages of their spirit- 
ual life. 

Dr. Sprecher was not the philosopher alone ; he was the the- 
olgian as well. But we cannot help thinking that philosophy 
was his major, and theology his minor branch. It is impossi- 
ble, when you think of it, for any man however gifted he might 
be. to be unchallenged master in both kinds, to have the vast 
problems of philosophy and theology equally submissive to his 
call. And then as to the relation of the two, there is the old Abe- 
lard trouble that would keep philosophy in slavish subserviency 
to theology, on the assumption that theology, being a child of 
Revelation, could admit reason into her counsels only through 
a postern door. 

Beyond this, it is a matter of verifiable experience in the 
ages, that the two things, philosophy and theology, do not 
readily mix. Theology will loan its high problems to philos- 
ophy freely, but philosophy can keep with difficulty from 
mischievious intermeddling when it gets over into the theo- 
logian’s domain. The long and sad history of Rationalism 
will illustrate this, resulting, as we know, in a serious and 
powertul movement, by a school of theologians of our own 
day, to shut off metaphysics altogether trom the theologian’s 
researches into revealed truth. 

The fact is, however, that every man must have his philoso- 
phy of life, whether he will or not, and at present lam only urg- 
ing, that no man can take these two great departments of 
human learning and research, as technical branches of study, 
upon his unaided intellect, and hope for equal proficiency in 
the result. In Dr. Sprecher’s case it was the more impracti- 
cable, because of the engrossing cares and responsibilities of 
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a young college, struggling for dear life against prolonged and 
sometimes crushing financial distress. And we must remem- 
ber that Wittenberg college grew up under his management 
into practical self-support, at the expense, of course, of long 
years of anxiety and worry known only to the good powers 
and noble men that helped him on. 

It was early in the history of that institution that the creed- 
controversy swept in upon the Church, and Dr. Sprecher, with 
other powerful coadjutors, was called to the front. It would 
be unkind to suggest anything in this connection that would 
tend even remotely to revive the unpleasant memories of those 
dark days—here as we stand in reverent silence over the Doc- 
tor's new-made grave. I mention it, now, solely for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a just estimate of this great man’s career. 
After it was all over and gone, it was said of him that he 
never allowed himself to pen a bitter sentence or utter an 
angry word. There was the slumbering lion behind those 
flashing eyes, but the chief boon of all philosophy and spiritual 
discipline he had acquired, self-knowledge and self-mastry, and 
unflinching faith in the ultimate self-sufficiency of the truth of 
God. 

One day, being a mere child, so to speak, I ventured to ask 
him what it could all mean—this worry over the Confessions of 
the Church. “Well,” said he, “ they are sacred landmarks in 
the development of Christian doctrine, and, in our own case, 
they signalize a crisis in the history of the Church second to 
none, since the days when the apostles and martyrs sealed their 
testimony with their blood. But they bear the impress of the 
limitations of their times, and really ask of us to accept them 
only as the expression of the deepest experience of those who 
made them—it is only the words of the Son of Man that shall 
never pass away.” There it was in a nutshell, and for one of 
his pupils, at least, the’ seasonable counsel has held tast unwav- 
eringly even to this day. 

But meantime the Doctor was drawn off from what we may 
call his specialty—moving at ease among the high philosophi- 
cal problems that were trying the most sagacious and critical 
intellects of that day ; moving—we could not help thinking— 
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into all the most distant harbors of the mind as a merchant of 
hight. The controversy somehow came in to claim a larger 
share of his thoughts than was meet under the circumstances, 
most certainly for one of his kind. 

Time was going by, and if the expectation of his students was 
ever to be realized, he must soon take up his pen. His 
students were looking for some great book from him, that 
might very well be a simple rescript of the luminous lectures, 
that had fallen upon their hearing, with such floods of inspira- 
tion and insight as had made for them a new world. He must 
give us the book. Each generation repeated the demand, and 
the Doctor never for a moment questioned the reasonableness 
of the demand, and always promised to get soon down to the 
delightful task. 

Alas; it was too much. The Doctor’s methods in the class- 
room, albeit they were powerfully stimulating to the minds of 
his students, were adverse to the ready and skilled exercise of 
the pen; and, anyhow, the crowding duties of the college 
president must reluctantly yield the leisure absolutely neces- 
sary for such a task. When by and by the institution came to 
be more ample-handed, and the brain and patience were some- 
what relieved of detail, the Doctor did remind himself of the 
promised book. But the controversy had so got into the high 
places of that regal intellect, that it preémpted all his philoso- 
phy, and all his theology as well, in the impossible business of 
settling a theological dispute. 

It is not the time and place to enter into a critical estimate 
of the fragmentary product of Dr. Sprecher’s pen—elsewhere 
1 have tried to discharge the pleasant task. It remains here 
to say, that the book was nota rescript of those wonderful lec- 
tures that so enraptured the minds of his students—not a re- 
script either in substance or form. Perhaps the great Doctor’s 
mind was at its best, when working under the spontaneous 
ardor of the moment, and its activity was of that kind, that 
it must be caught at white heat or not caught at all. O, that 
some short-hand had been there, to cage the words as they fell 
from his lips, and even then the other accessories of closed 
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eyes and swinging spectacles could have had no record on the 
flying page. 

As to substance, that book is weighted with all those high 
themes which are at the heart of the religion we protess, and 
philosophy, also, brings in what contribution it can make,toward 
the solution of the issues which the discussion suggests. But 
as before intimated the genius of the great Doctor was moving 
in the thick atmosphere of religious controversy, where his 
breathing was not easy, and where he must have been plagued 
by the consciousness that there was no possible port of concil- 
iation and harmony into which he could moor his well-manned 
bark. No religious controversy has ever been settled by a bat 
tle of books, nor, indeed, by any other umpire than that of “si- 
lence and slow time.” We have demonstrated this to our 
heart's content; but only a short time ago it did not seem to 
be known, 

The dear Doctor saw this thing, we have reason to believe, 
when his first volume had gone out like the dove from Noah's 
Ark, and not returned. The waters were subsiding but not be- 
cause of his book. The second volume never appeared ; and 
if it had, and the argument had been as strong as human logic. 
could make it, and as his recognized skill in debate would war- 
rant, the warring factions would never come together on that 
account, no more than King Canute could call to himself the 
tumbling tides. Religious problems are not solved in that way. 
Theretore the divine reason for tolerance, and that beautiful 
spirit of conciliation that sweetens all bitter waters by the 
hyssop of charity. And this was Dr. Sprecher’s spirit. It 
won the heart of every young man that came within reach of 
his personality during the thirty-five long years of his presi- 
dency of Wittenberg college—never missing a single case, we 
venture to say. 

And this encourages us in the opinion, finally, that Dr. 
Sprecher was, above all, an ideal college president, and that 
any college or university should reckon itself wise and tortu- 
nate in having at its head a man of that kind. He was one 


who dwelt habitually in the atmosphere of lofty ideals, pur- 
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suing them with a quiet enthusiasm, and dispensing their 
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light anywhere with unobtrusive simplicity and skill. This is 
a kind of administration that involves equally the heart and 
head, and is not so alien from efficiency in practical affairs as 
we are apt to think. It is government from the high vantage 
of a unique personality, pervaded through and through with all 
that reaches us through the higher nature of man, all! that re- 
ligion brings, and the manifest radiations of the Spirit of God. 
This takes hold ot the boisterous youth and subdues him 
when nothing else will. Espionage and disciplite are almost 
superfluous, because the timely thought of the great and good 
man at the head, crossing the pathway of the erring, will seas- 
onably keep him in check. 

It was the dream of Plato in his ideal republic, that philoso- 
phers, men of wisdom and culture, should have the manage- 
ment of its affairs, in which case, the presumption was, that 
everything would be sate. Of course, with the Greek, a philo- 
sopher was the highest type of man, what in our phrase would 
take in the moral man as well, a kind of man who should in- 
clude in his complex personality all the highest and best 
things that human nature can know. Now it will not be ful- 
some eulogy to say, that Dr. Sprecher was a philosopher of 
this kind, and theretore the remarkable personal influence he 
exerted, without effort, over so many generations of college 
boys. 

Aside from what nature gave him, I think I may find the 
better portion of his high secret in the peculiar kind ot spirit- 
ual discipline which he exemplified and continually preached. 
As already intimated ticre was a strong view of mysticism in 
his make-up—not ascetic mysticism, but mysticism of the type 
which Luther represented, and which gave inspirational energy 
to the great Reformer’s irresistible career. For Luther it burned 
agonizingly in the closet, and flamed consumingly out of doors. 
In temperament Dr. Sprecher was as far off from brother 
Martin, as Melanchthon was, but he, like Luther's mild coad- 
jutor, stood together with him in his lofty idea of the persoa 
of Christ. 

I cannot help thinking that this was Luther's chief theo- 
logical discovery in the ferment of those times—the recovery, 
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if I may so describe it, of the highest Christological concep- 
tion of the primitive church. It came out, awkwardly, it is 
true, and in crude form, as we may say, in that distinctive fea- 
ture of the Lutheran theology that makes it preeminently 
Christo-centric in its tone—the habit, so to speak, of concen- 
trating all spiritual forces, and all Deific potencies, in the glorified 
Jesus, the Divine-Human being essentially, for us, our all-in-all. 

We make our boast of this, now-a-days, very often, I fear, 
without fully measuring its profounder bearings on the ingen- 
eration and maintenance of spiritual life in the soul, and its in- 
clusive, rather than exclusive, working for the salvation of 
men. Historically we may see it in the operation in those 
waves of pietistic evangelism that have, now and again, swept 
over Germany, and which came with our forefathers from across 
the sea, in those early days, blending somewhat sympatheti- 
cally, as it must, with the Wesleyan and Puritanic movements 
of a like character in this country, sharing with them, finally, 
the unhappy reactions of over-wrought zeal. 

But it was in that spirit that Wittenberg college was 
founded ; and I think I am not mistaken, when I insist that the 
secret of Dr. Sprecher’s power is to be traced up specifically to 
that source. I reason inthis way. The Christo-centric habit 
of Luther's thinking floated about for vears in the smoke and 
din of bitter controversy, until, in 1839, Dr. Dorner crystal- 
lized it, so to speak, in that incomparable classic of his on the 
Person of Christ—a book which, after making generous allow- 
ance for its unfortunate schematism and literary form, was by 
far the profoundest contribution to that line of theological 
thinking that the century produced. 

Now it was reported of Dr. Sprecher that he put himself 
down early in his career to translating that work into English, 
and had his rendering nearly or altogether complete when Dr. 
Simon's translation appeared from the Edinburgh press. The 
coincidence was disappointing but gives us to understand into 
what aggressive currents the mind of Ir. Sprecher was mov- 
ing, and the definite theological complexion his views had 
taken on. Thence forward the two great spirits were in 
friendly correspondence, and it is to be hoped that some day 
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we may be admitted to the inner workings of these two mas- 
terful minds in the letters they wrote. 

I have alluded to this significant episode in the life of Dr. 
Sprecher, by way of.assuring my estimate of him, as specifi- 
cally a product of the deeper spiritual aspects of ghe theologi- 
cal system of which he was so conspicuous a light. It was 
Luther’s mysticism, nay, shall we not rather say, the mysti- 
cism of the great Master Himself, otherwise expressed in his 
fundamental teaching of immediate, unobstructed access to 
Himself—the necessity of the most intimate blending of our 
life with His. 

In those days it reported itself to us, not so much from its 
high custody in the exclusive keeping of any theological 
school, as in the style of piety that hung like a nimbus around 
all that our great president said and did. In an especial 
manner it appeared in all his preaching, and gave an impres- 
sive accent to all his prayers. ©, those prayers! At any 
time, in our imagination, after these long years of hearing 
other voices, and opening ourselves to the subtle swaying of 
other personalities, we have heard no voice, and felt the charm 
of no personality, altogether equal to his—at any time we can 
cal! up that figure and hear that voice. 

A year or more ago, when I found him nearly a centenar- 
ian, in the land of flowers, which also for him was “the land 
of Beulah, where the sun shineth night and day,” and where I 
found him with faculties unwasted, and the same voice, and 
the same kindly light about his eyes, I attempted, in stammering 
language, to tell him what was in my heart. And now, here, 
on his new-made grave, | come to place this little wreath of 
mine, which, as long as it lasts, shall say, that, in all that in- 
cites to upward aspiration and endeavor, I remain a debtor to 
his memory, more than to that of any other man. 
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The Christian Faith, Personally given in 4A System of Doctrine. By 
Olin Alfred Curtis, Professor of Systematic Theology in the Drew The- 
ological Seminary, Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price $2.50 
net. 


In this work we have from its learned and able author a fresh presen- 
tation of Systematic Theology. Amid the agitations of religious, scien- 
tific and philosophic thought during the late decades, there has been but 
little of this form of discussion, A check to it seemed to have come 
trom the unsettling force of scientitic theories, speculative philosophy and 
criticism whose claims and bearings were awaiting thorough examina- 
tion and testing. The appearance of a volume like this is a good omen, 
It has been written in the light of present knowledge and in the temper 
of mind that is receptive of truth whencesoever certined. 

As to the order and interrelations of the various theological topics, the 
author has left behind him the schedules customary among dogmaticians, 
and arranged a yround-work with evident view to guide his discussion 
close to the questions and thought of our day. The whole work is 
divided into two parts—the first forming an /ufroduction, treating of 
Man in his relation to animal life, his attributes of personality, moral free 
dom and responsibility, his religious nature, natural theism, revelation, 
etc. The aim of the introduction has been to secure an anthropological 
foundation for Christian theology, by showing that man’s personal and 
moral development can be normally completed only under the terms of 
the Christian religion, This part lays the basis for the construction of a 
system of Christian doctrine. The second part is arranged under six doc- 
trinal divisions; Man’s Need of Redemption; Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Redeemer; Our Lord's Redemptive Work; Redemption Realized 
in the New Man; Redemption Realized in the New Race; Triune God 
Revealed in Redemption. 

In his anthropological discussions Dr. Curtis, in candid temper takes 
into discriminating consideration the suggestions of current theoret 
science and speculative philosophy—the result making it clear that these 
leave unimpaired the Scripture teaching as to man's nature, position, 
spiritual possibilities and responsibilities. In developing, then, his sys- 
tem of Christian doctrine, which is generically that of the large Protes- 
tant denomination to which Drew Seminary belongs, he has, following 
his own choson order, presented the various particular doctrines of the 
gospel with marked originalty and freshness of statement. The doc- 
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trines are primarily grounded and shaped through Biblical Exegesis, but 
are further explained and vindicated by the demands of intuitive or logi- 
cal thought. The fullest rights of reason are recognized in doctrinal for- 
mulation. Dr, Curtis manifestly sees clearly that, by reason of their source 
in the purpose and plan of God for fallen man, all the realities and pro- 
visions ot redemptive grace have been perfectly adapted to the essential 
and constitutional faculties of the human soul, and accurately adjusted 
to the etfecting of spiritual salvation, and hence, as far as can be known 
at all, are rationally vindicable. The divine teleology makes no irration- 
alities or misfits in this supreme provision of love and wisdom. And it 
is altogether reasonable to think that it would exhibit spiritual mysteries 
bevond the findings of science or philosophy. Our author's fresh discus- 
sion of the evangelical doctrines in the light of present learning and in 
the terms and thought of our times deserves a welcome. It reminds 
ministers, theological students and intelligent laymen, that theology is 
not losing its right to be “ conservative " of its own fundamental truths, 


as taught in the Christian Scriptures and embodied in the orthodox con- 


fessions of the Church. We do not accept all the particular doctrinal 
tenets or conclusions of our learned author, but his work is able, fresh, 
and opportune, and a careful reading of it will be full of interest and 
profit. 


M. VALENTINE, 


“HARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW VORK. 


“The lise of the Scriptures in -Theology”’ The Nathaniel William 
Taylor Lectures for 1905, given before the Divinity School of Yale 
University. By William Newton Clarke, D.D., Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology in Colgate University. 1I2mo pp. x, 170 $1 00 net. 


This little volume is written in the calm, happy vein characteristic 
of Dr. Clarke. who is best known by his ‘* Outline of Christian The- 
ology,’’ which has passed through a number of editions. There is a 
charm about his style that wins one’s admiration and holds the atten- 
tion. The easy flow of thought and of language is unhindered by 
quotations. What he says he says as the matured conviction of his 
own mind, and he says it fearlessly. 

Had we not already known Dr. Clarke’s attitude on inspiration, we 
might have hoped that the title of his latest book was a promise of a 
plea for the use of wore Scripture in Theology. The book, however, 
justifies the expectation that it would argue for the use of ess Scrip- 
ture in Theology. Some years ago Theology was decried because it 
was supposed to contain too little of the Bible. Here it is condemned 
because it contains too much of the Bible. 

Dr. Clarke is courageous, though gentle. He pleads for honesty, 
whatever the result. We can but endorse this spirit; yet we do not 
misrepresent him when we say that he has not always stated with fair- 
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ness the position of the conservative theologian. He confesses that 
he too was once a conservative. Modern scholarship, as he accepts it, 
has influenced him to give up the form, if not the content, of the old 
belief in the Scriptures. He still stands loyally for Christ as the re- 
vealer of God ; but believes that he has found a more excellenf way of 
setting Him forth than had the fathers. He belongs to the * media- 
ting ’’ school of Bruce and Dods. 

The Lectures are four in number, beaded respectively : The Problem, 
The Principle, Results Negative, and Results Positive. ‘* These lec- 
tures were delivered before a school of Theology, but their purpose is 
popular, quite as much as it is professional. They are intended to 
serve as a help toward the right using of the bible in present condi- 
tions, whether by students, by preachers, or by the people ’’ (Preface). 

The Problem discusses ‘*the present situatlon, and how the wrong 
using of the Scriptures has wrought harm to Theology.’’ The gist of 
this lecture is a denial of the Protestant position of the supreme au- 
thority of the Scriptures. He denies that the canon has proper authen- 
tication ; and affirms that theologians fail to give the words of Jesus 
their paramount place. He declares that ‘it has been assumed that 
anything in the Bible may be brought into theology.’’ He rejects “the 
proof-text method”? of substantiating a doctrine. He denies the in- 
fallibility of the Scriptures, and consequently their inspiration as ordi- 
narily understood. He says * ‘There is no claim of such inspiration, 
and there is no proof of it.’ In view of these things he asks, ** Are 
we at liberty to dissent from biblical statements? Are we in any sense 
judges of the value of biblical statements? If we have any liberty in 
the matter, on what ground shall we claim it? If we are not in the old 
position, then in what position are we ?”’ 

In this first lecture, therefore, the old position is yielded ; the supreme 
authority of the Bible as a whole is abandoned. The attitude of the 
conservative theologian, however, is misstated. The latter does not 
use or claim all parts of the Bible as equally important ; nor would he 
prove a doctrine by random citations of proof-texts regardless of the 
context, or put the Old Testament on the same level with the New. 
The progressive character of revelation is freely recognized, and the 
obscurer parts of Scripture are understood only in the light of those 
that are plain. The statement that the writers of Scripture claim no 
inspiration is a pure!y gratutious assertion in the face of the repeated 
« Thus saith the Lord.’’ The great majority of Christian teachers do 
not share Dr. Clarke’s position that scholarship has destroyed the au- 
thority of the Bible as the inspired book of God. 

The second lecture reveals the alleged true method of reading the 
Scriptures. Dr. Clarke thinks that he has discovered an infallible 
*< principle,”” to whose test all Scripture must be submitted. ‘‘The 
principle is, that the Christian element in the Scriptures is the indis- 
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pensable and formative element in Christian theology, and is the only 
element in the Scriptures which Christian theology is either required 
or permitted to receive as contributing to its substance ’’ (p. 50). 

In the abstract we cheerfully agree to this principle. If we have 
read modern “ orthodox ’’ theology aright, this principle is universally 
acknowledged. The divergence of Dr. Clarke and his school from 
conservative theology lies in the application of this principle. The 
former believes that the principle will relegate to oblivion, to myth, to 
allegory, to fallible human history a large part of the Bible. The lat- 
ter believes that the principle substantiates the entirebible as the word of 
God, culminating in the record of the person and work of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Clarke holds that an intelligent, spiritual mind can discern what 
parts of the Scriptures have ** the Christian element’? and what parts 
are non-Christian. Vainly does he defend himself against the charge 
of subjectivity, and of arguing for a standard as varied as the individ- 
uals who may set it up. The charge is well founded. What kind of 
a Bible will be left us by Dr. Clarke? What kind of a Christ will the 
fallible Bible give us ? We know what a Strauss, a Rothe, a Holtzmann, 
a Harnack, and an Abbott have set forth concerning him. What as- 
surance is there, that when the Bible is cut with a penknife that the 
picture of its chief cliaracter will not be mutilated ? 

The third lecture treating of the Negative Results of Dr. Clarke’s 
method is illustrative of its fallacy. He says, +*Some familiar mat- 
ters will be missed from theology when Christ has the field to himself.” 
Among the matters eliminated is the account of the origin of the 
human race, the origin of the world, and the origin of sin. It isclaimed 
that Christ bore no testimony as to the manner of creation, or ever 
referred to the origin of human sin. But, how will Dr. Clarke ex- 
plain Christ’s silence ? Surely Christ must have known or not known 
the truth about these things. His silence can be interpreted only in 
one of two ways. He must Kave approved of the ancient record, or 
must have been ignorant of the facts. Even Dr. Clarke would hardly 
hold to the latter. 

Further eliminations include the doctrine that Jesus was the Messiah, 
This was a vague Jewish notion that never hada realization. The 
Second Advent also has no warrant, though Dr. Clarke admits that 
Jesus himself taught it, but under misleading influences, or more prob- 
ably “in the limitations of humanity.’’ As might be expected the 
*< sacrificial theology ”’ is sacrificed by Dr. Clarke. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is discredited, and the theology of Paul is dismembered. 

Such are some of the matters which the ‘‘ Christian element,’’ as 
set forth by Dr. Clarke, will exclude. The logic of the process is 
amazing to say the least. 

The Results Positive, claimed in the concluding lecture, are in gen- 
eral a more correct conception of Christ. The ‘* Christian element ”’ 
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will now stand out, and the rest of the Scriptures will be illustrative. 
They will be taken at their real value as embodying the more or less 
correct conception of truth and fact as seen by Jew and Gentile. The 
‘*matchless conception of God which we find in Christ”? will shine 
forth. A firmer ground for our doctrine concerning man, sin, salva- 
tion. duty and destiny will be found in the truth concerning God.  Re- 
ligion will be viewed apart from metaphysical and philosophical specu- 
lations. Theology will thus also be rendered ‘very largely indepen- 
dent of biblical criticism,’’ of theories of inspiration and of the canon. 
‘When we use the Bible thus. we find the true meaning and use of 
Authority. Authority belongs in the relation between God and us, 
and only there.”’ The practical result will be the disenthralling of the 
preacher who is uncertain now about his Bible. The Sunday-school 
teacher will be delivered from teaching matter which is “incredible as 


’ 


history.’’ and will be delivered from ‘pathetic failure’? now impend- 


ing. ‘The people also’’ need the view as set forth lest their faith 
sufter shipwreck, when they once discover that they have rested it on 
a discredited bible instead of on the living God. 

Much in the book meets with our hearty endorsement. We agree 
that every part of Scripture is not equal in value to every other part. 
It is doubtful whether any one holds this. But we do believe upon 
the most ample grounds that ** Every Seripture inspired of (God is also 
profitable for teaching. for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness ”’ (2 Tim. 3: 16). ** The scripture cannot be 
broken ** Jesus himself declares (John to: 30). The Bible stands, and 
will always stand when viewed in the light of the life and words of 
Christ. We are free to concede a gradual revelation culminating in 
Christ. ‘The proofs of the authenticity of the Bible cannot be offered 
ina sentence. They are. however, easily accessible to inquirers. 

Dr. Clarke’s book is specious and very readable. We fear that it will 
do harm. Some will be swept from their moorings because, like Dr. 
Clarke, they will take up the anchor once fastened to the ** impregnable 
rock ’? of Holy Scripture, and cast it into the hold of the vessel. Let 
us hope that before they have drifted too far according to an uncertain 
chart, they may return to the “sure Word.” 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
Essays in Application. Wy Henry Van Dyke. 

Here is a book of twelve essays, all thoroughly good and practical. 
They are optimistic. They make the reader think more, fee! better, and 
resolve to act more nobly. The author is an artist and a philosopher. 
He sees things as they are, and tries to make the world better. He is 
such an author as should be read by those gloomy preachers who are 
always looking on the dark side of things, and seem to try to make 
people feel bad. We commend these essays to all lovers cf the true, the 
beautiful and the good. ‘The question, /s the world growing better, is 
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answered—and we think rightly—affirmatively. There is more justice, 
kindness, love, and good cheer in the world today than there has ever 
been heretofore. It all comes from “the beloved life that was born 
nineteen hundred years ago in Bethlehem.” 

Poverty and Theft is a masterpiece. We give a single illustration: 
“The Bible tells me that I must deal my bread to the hungry ; com- 
munism tells the hungry that he may take it for.himself.” Zhe Creative 
Ideal of Education contains a strong plea for that kind of education 
that makes men better; not for more colleges with power to confer de- 
grees. But while the author is artist and philosopher he cannot be al- 
lowed to speak ex cathedra as a historian. We more than question the 
correctness of the historica! part of a statement found on p. 85: “ Re- 
ligious freedom (which, take it all in all, is the most precious possession 
in America) is a watchword translated from the Dutch.” How much 
religious liberty did the Gomarists and the Synod of Dort allow the Ar- 
minians in Holland? and how much of it did Peter Stuyvesant allow 
the Lutherans and the Quakers in the New Netherlands? History 
answers: None. They recognized that “Conscience is God's province,” 
provided it be a Calvinistic conscience, The fact is that the real 
apostles of religious liberty in America were the Calverts in Maryland, 
William Penn in Pennsylvania, ard Thomas Jefferson in Virginia—lay- 
men all of them. Honor to whom honor, 

J. W. RICHARD, 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Gist of the Sermon, An old message for young men. By Rev. 
Herbert C. Alleman. 


Certain books of the Old Testament lend themselves with peculiar 
ease to the mingling of secular elements in religious teaching. Chief of 
these are Fob, Ruth, Ecclesiastes,and the Song of Solomon, and it could 
readily be shown that preachers of all ages have had a particular weak- 
ness for the exposition of these books, in which the secular beauties of 
of poetry and philosophy are as it were consecrated and laid on the altar 
of the Church. This is of course no more than a wise and profitable use 
of legitimate opportunities, to which no blame can attach. ‘The ‘human 
interest’ of od, the philosophic enlightenment of ‘the Preacher,’ the 
poetic grace of the Song of Solomon form a common meeting-ground for 
saint and sinner, skeptic and apologist, and the preacher is wise who baits 
a snare for the worldly with the food to which they are most suceptible. 
But, as a matter of curious interest, it may be recalled that the attrac- 
tions of the merely artistic and external beauties of these parts of the 
Bible have not been without their dangers and temptations in the past, 
The profane use of the religious lyric by priestly eroticists of the Middle 
Ages shows one of these dangers in a period of corruption within the 
Church; and even in modern times some of the most evangelical of 
preachers have been betrayed by these later Jewish books into a levity 
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of treatment that is but little congruous with the sacredness of their of- 
fice. Whoever would wish to see a curious instance needs only to go to 
the sermons of that excellent English divine, Thomas Adams, who suf- 
fered for the severity of his Puritanism under Archbishop Laud. He will 
find among these brilliant sermons, all of them of fine literary quality, 
more than one in which the lyrist Solomon brushes elbows with Horace, 
Ovid, and the even less edifying poets of the Italian Renaissance. 

Mr. Alleman, in his popular exposition ot the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
drags the stream of literature with almost as wide a net as Thomas 
Adams. It is true that the poets of heathen antiquity are banned from 
his pages, as from all modern sermons; but in compensation our own 
modern poets are quoted with a freedom that is approved by present 
custom, but would seem to our 17th century predecessors much more 
strange than equal freedom with the classics. It is evident, too, that he 
is drawn to the book by the literary charm of our beautiful English ver- 
sion of it, and that he has a happy skill in conveying this charm to his 
readers. Yet it need hardly be said that he is assoiled of any blame of 
impropriety or irreverence that might be implied in the comparison, 
The Gist of the Sermon is an earnest attempt conducted on a high plane of 
thought, to apply to the insistent questions of our day the problem pro- 
posed by the unidentified philosopher who for dramatic and artistic pur- 
poses chose to personate in his discourse the sage and singer King Solo- 
mon, The plan of the book is very simple, and the treatment through- 
out is professedly popular and literary rather than learned, In the first 
chapter, ‘Soliloquy,’ the literary form of Ecclesiastes is expounded with 
many parallels and illustrations from profane literature ; in the second 
chapter, its leading motive, disillusionment, disappointment with the 
world, is set forth under the caption ‘ The Plaint Human’; and in the 
ten succeeding chapters the Preacher is followed through all the experi- 
ences of life by which he arrives at last at the conclusion: “ Fear God 
and keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of man.” 

The author modestly calls his book an attempt to popularize the learn- 
ing of others, and it has the clearness, readableness, and contemporary 
interest that such a book should have. The merits of its style will doubt- 
less carry it safely to the audience for which it is meant. If any fault 
were to be found with the manner of the treatment it would have to be 
with the habit of free quotation just referred to. There is undoubtedly 
much beauty in a mosaic of fragments from such masters of eloquence 
as Pascal, Burns, Carlyle, and Tennyson; but is it possible for even the 
most skillful of writers to subdue all the colors of such fragments to a 
harmony with the groundtones of his own style? Is there not a loss of 
force, little compensated by the effectiveness of the quotation itself, in- 
trusting a climax as an emotional appeal to another? This, however, is 
to find fault with the book in the point in which it is in fact most excel- 
lent, namely in its literary quality, Mr. Alleman has a native gift of 
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happy and factful phrasing that appears in the title of the book, in its 
dedication, and on every page. His style shows the effect of years of 
literary training in the pulpit and of study of the best masters of pulpit- 
eloquence. The literary quality of his writing is unmistakable, and it we 
object to the burden of quotation the text is made to carry it is only be- 
cause it leaves less scope to the free exercise of his own gift of expression, 
MORRIS W, CROLL, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


The Problem of the Old Testament. \Wby James Orr, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics and Systematic Theology. United Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, Pp. lii and 562. 

At last we are beginning to get books on the origin, date of compo- 
sition and authorship of the Old Testament from conservative writers. 
Heretofore nearly all works on these subjects came from the critical 
school. The Higher Critics have had things pretty much their own 
way. Fora while it seemed as if there was but one side to the grave 
question and that the critics had that side. Now a change is coming 
on. Men equally learned are rising up to defend the |.ible from their 
disintegrating work. Those who still believe that the Old Testament 
is what it claims to be, the inspired word of God, are coming to the 
front; the conservative men of the Christian Church are being heard 
from, volume after volume is issuing from the press. 

Among the latest of these volumes is Dr. Orr's work on the Problem 
of the Old Testament. This is volume III of the Bross Foundation. 
Were no other volume to issue from this Foundation, the purpose and 
liberality of the late William Bross in establishing a Fund for the de- 
fense of the Christian religion would be amply justified. This volume 
is a masterpiece, it leaves nothing to be wished for. ‘The author is not 
only a profound scholar, but he is entirely familiar with all the argu- 
ments of the critic, and at home in all the intricacies and complexities, 
of their methods. The discussion throughout is temperate and digni- 
fied, simple, yet profound. His plan of procedure is unique. He 
grants the critics their conclusions, assumes that the so-called results 
are ‘‘assured,”’ and then shows the insuperable difficulties that con- 
front the various theories. While freely admitting that the critics have 
rendered some service, such as “a freshening of interest in the histori- 
cal, poetical and prophetical parts of the Old Testament and an im- 
mensely better understanding of its textual meaning and historical 
setting,’’ nevertheless, ‘‘a deep cleft remains between the believing 
and unbelieving views of the Old Testament.”’ 

The documentary theory, i. e., of the existance the four original 
documents, J E D and P, concerning which the critics entertain 
not the slightest doubt, is shown by our author to be resting on 
precarious grounds. The hopeless disagreements of the critics them- 
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selves in defining the boundary lines of the several documents indi- 
cate that subjectivism is after all a prominent factor in these investiga- 
tions, while the increasing multiplication of secondary sources shows 
how this much vaunted documentary theory fails to fit into the facts. 

Our author is at his best when he presents the teleological argument 
or the argument from Purpose, as exhibited in the Pentateuch. This 
argument we deem unanswerable. When it is further stated that the 
conclusions of the critics affect the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
our author makes affirmation of a truth which is self-evident, and 
which has been felt, and felt keenly, by all believers in the Bible. To 
expect that men will continue to believe in a book which according to 
the critics, is filled with myth and legends and error and pious frauds, 
is to expect the impossible. The critics themselves are realizing this 
truth and are hastening to undo the wrong they have perpetrated 
against men’s faith in God’s word, as witness the last volume of Dr. 
Dods. We mest heartily commend this work of Dr. Orr to all lovers 
of the bible. 

T. C. BILLHEIMER. 


AUGUSTA PUBLISHING CO., CRIMOR4, VA. 


Country Sermons, Vol. I, (New Series). Lenten, Confessional and 
Funeral Sermons. By Rev. F. Kuegele. 326 pages. $1.00. 


This volume contains fourteen sermons for Lent, mainly on texts 
taken from the Old Testament, and sixteen sermons, or addresses, suit- 
able for Communion occasions or Preparatory service. To these are 
added twenty-three ‘‘ Funeral Orations,’’ thirteen of which area re- 
print from a former volume published by the author some years ago. 

Probably none of these discourses could be callcd ‘‘ great '’ sermons, 
but they can justly be pronounced ‘‘ good’ sermons, and goodness is 
no doubt a better quality in a sermon than greatness. They are plain, 
simple and practical presentations of evangelical truth, dealing ina 
suggestive and helpful way with the common, everyday problems of 
Christian experience and life. They would be especially suitable for 
reading by those who are not able to attend public service, or by lay- 
men at gatherings of the congregations in vacant churches, or in re- 
mote districts when there is no minister to preach. 

The funeral addresses, or ‘‘Orations’’ as the author calls them, are 
selected so as to cover almost every conceivable circumstance under 
which such a service may be required. Other ministers, and especially 
young ministers, are likely, therefore, to find them helpful in the prep- 
aration for this very difficult part of a pastor’s work. 

On the whole, we can highly commend this volume for just what 
the title suggests it to be, a volume of plain sermons for plain people. 

. JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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EATON AND MAINS, NEW, YORK. 


The Unrealized Logic of Religion. A Study in Credibilities, the 
Thirty-Fifth Fernley Lecture. By W. H. Fitchett, B.A, L.L.D. 
Eighth Thousand. 8mo. pp vi. 275. $1.00 net. 


This is one of those books of which the reviewer is wont to say, 
“It ought to be in every library.”’ After reading it, we were not sur- 
prised that the eighth thousand had been printed. We trust that 
many editions of the book will be called for. Its make-up is worthy 
of the contents and of the publisher. Its price is nominal. Wecom 
mend it to our millionaire philanthropists for free distribution. 

The title of the book is appropriate, but not taking. Its contents, how- 
ever, justify the name. Zhe Unrealized Logic of Religion is an apolo- 
getic in simple, eloquent language, in popular lecture form. Itisa 
vindication of Christianity upon logical grounds without the phrase- 
ology of the schools. In masterly fashion the author sets forth the 
credibility of the Christian religion by arguments drawn from History, 
Science, Philosophy, Literature, Spiritual Life and Common Life. He 
gives evidence of a wide acquaintance with the literature of these 
various topics. He shows the absurdity of atheism, materialism, and 
agnosticism. ly a logic, as invincible as truth, he defends the ancient 
citadel of faith. 

The book is “a study in credibilities,” related and contrasted. Its 
cumulative force is overpowering. The presumptien created in favor 
of Christianity as over against its rejection is irresistable. Asan illus- 
tration of the author’s method and style we quote a paragraph almost 
at random, from the chapter on ‘‘ The Logic of Unproved Negatives.”’ 

‘¢The logic that finally disproved Christianity must, of course, in 
the very act ot doing it, prove some astonishing, not to say incredible, 
things. If, for example Christianity is demonstrably untrue, then all 
the Saints are wrong, and all the rogues are right. The truth is on 
the side, not of John, who laid his head on the bosom of Jesus, but 
of Judas, who betrayed Him; of the soldiers, who mocked him; of 
Pilate, who scourged and crucified Him. Paul, who preached Jesus 
Christ and died for Him, was mistaken. Julian the apostate, who 
warred against ‘ The Galilean’ was right! If Christianity is, indeed, 
proved to be a lie, then the Bible—the flower of all our literature, the 
most wonderful book the eye of man has ever read, the text-book of 
the only morals we know, the root and source of all civilization—must 
be either the dreams of fools or tne forgery of rogues. How did fools 
come to dream the loftier wisdom than wise men can reach even in 
their waking moments? I’'y what art did rogues invent the greatest 
force for righteousness history has ever seen ?”’ 


J. A. SINGMASTER, 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY, BOSTON, 


The April number of the A“/antic Monthly is one of the most valuable 
numbers that has ever been issued and that is saying a very great deal, 
The articles are all upon timely and important topics. Millard G, Par- 
sons contributes a striking paper on Making Education Hit the Mark 
which should interest and benefit every student and teacher. George 
W. Alger has a fine article on Criminal Reform Law; Charles W. 
Harger a very original one on The Lodge ; Dr. C. W. Saleeby, the Eng- 
lish seientist one on The Testimony of Biology to Religion; Alexander 
D. Noyes has an instructive discussion of Railway Securities as an In- 
vestment; W. S. Rossiter considers the question, What Shall we do 
With Public Documents? and John W. Foster writes upon Questions of 
the Far East. The Reform in Church Music; A Plea for the Enclosed 
Garden and Tide-Rivers are the subjects of the essays, 

Then there are three choice stories, several poems that are gems and 
the always clever Contributors’ Club. No one who enjoys truly good 
literature can afford to be without the At/antic. As other magazines are 
assuming more and more of the “yellow” type the As/antic stands out 
the dignified monthly which gives its readers only the best. We never 
read it without feeling that we owe a debt of gratitude for such a 
“spread ” of good things, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


We have over and over again commended the Youth's Companion 
as an excellent paper for young people and it has fully met all we have 
said in its favor. We find it improving year by year. Its influence in 
the home cannot be otherwise than healthful and helpful. It is this in 
the way of education as well as entertainment, and, best of all, it is a 
thoroughly safe periodical to put into the hands of the young. 

But it is not the young only who enjoy reading it. All members of 
the family, of all ages, like it. The boy likes it, for it reflects in its pages 
every boyish taste and every fine boyish aspiration. The father likes it, 
not only for its fiction but for its fund of information of the practical sort. 
The girl likes it for the stories, anecdotes, sketches and editorial articles 
printed in each number especially for her. The mother likes it for its 
stories of domestic life and family affection, for its children’s page, and 
for its medical article. With entire propriety the management an- 
nounces that the Youth's Campanion is “ an illustrated weekly paper for 
all the family.” 








